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Preface 


The Formal Description of Slavic Languages (FDSL) conference series was initiated 
in 1995 in Leipzig. The 13th edition, FDSL 13, was held on December 5-7, 2018, at 
the University of Góttingen. The conference featured four invited lectures pre- 
senting leading ideas from the fields of syntax, psycholinguistics, and computa- 
tional linguistics. These lectures were read by Catherine Rudin (Wayne State Col- 
lege) "Demonstratives and definiteness: Multiple determination in Balkan Slavic", 
Irina Sekerina (City University of New York): "Psycholinguistics, experimental 
syntax, and syntactic theory of Russian”, John Bailyn (Stony Brook University): 
"Cost and intervention: A strong theory of weak islands", and Du&ko Vitas (Uni- 
versity of Belgrade): "The formalization of Serbian: Lexical resources and tools". 
We are grateful to the invited speakers for sharing the results of their research. 

Two workshops accompanied the conference - one on “Heritage Slavic lan- 
guages in children and adolescents", organized by Natalia Gagarina, and a second 
one on the "Semantics of noun phrases", organized by Ljudmila Geist. 

Advances in Formal Slavic Linguistics 2018, the present volume, offers a selec- 
tion of articles that were prepared on the basis of talks presented at the main 
session of FDSL 13 or at the workshop on “The semantics of noun phrases". The 
volume covers a wide array of topics, such as situation relativization with adver- 
bial clauses (causation, concession, counterfactuality, condition, and purpose), 
clause-embedding by means of a correlate, agreeing vs. transitive ‘need’ construc- 
tions, clitic doubling, affixation and aspect, evidentiality and mirativity, pragmat- 
ics associated with the particle li, uniqueness, definiteness, maximal interpreta- 
tion (exhaustivity), kinds and subkinds, bare nominals, multiple determination, 
quantification, demonstratives, possessives, complex measure nouns, and the DP 
hypothesis. The set of object languages comprises Russian, Czech, Polish, Bulgar- 
ian, Macedonian, Serbo-Croatian, and Torlak Serbian. 

The numerous topics addressed in the papers that are included in the present 
volume demonstrate the importance of Slavic linguistics. The original analyses 
prove that substantial progress has been made in major fields of research. 

Each article underwent an extensive reviewing process in line with the usual 
standards (double-blind peer reviewing). We would like to thank the reviewers — 
Boban Arsenijević, Petr Biskup, Joanna Błaszczak, Olga Borik, Wayles Browne, 
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Małgorzata Ćavar, Barbara Citko, Mojmír Dočekal, Elena Karagjosova, Krzysztof 
Migdalski, James Joshua Pennington, Olav Mueller-Reichau, Edgar Onea, Roum- 
yana Pancheva, Tatiana Philippova, Zorica Puškar, Catherine Rudin, Andrew 
Spencer, Luka Szucsich, Ludmila Veselovská, Jacek Witkoś, Hedde Zeijlstra, Mar- 
kéta Ziková and Marzena Żygis. We could not have done without their tremen- 
dous support, without their meticulous work. 

Thanks are due to the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (German Research 
Foundation) and the Universitätsbund Göttingen. They provided substantial fi- 
nancial means that helped to realize FDSL 13. 

The series editors - Berit Gehrke, Denisa Lenertová, Roland Meyer, Radek 
Simík, and Luka Szucsich - deserve special mentioning. We are grateful to them 
for including the present volume in the series Open Slavic Linguistics. 

We would like to acknowledge the work and efforts by those authors who did 
the IATEX type setting themselves and thereby facilitated the editorial process. 

Finally, we would like to thank our two student assistants - Nicole Hockmann 
and Freya Schumann - who supported us in the process of preparing the papers 
for the present volume. 


We dedicate the volume to Ilse Zimmermann (b. 1928), a great linguist, an erudite 
advisor, and a close friend. She died on June 20, 2020. We honor her memory. 
One of her very last articles - "The role of the correlate in clause-embedding" - 
is based on the talk she gave in 2018 at FDSL 13. We are proud to present this 
article to the public. 


Góttingen, 1 March 2021 


Andreas Blümel 
Jovana Gajié 
Ljudmila Geist 
Uwe Junghanns 
Hagen Pitsch 
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Chapter 1 


Situation relatives: Deriving causation, 
concession, counterfactuality, condition, 
and purpose 


Boban Arsenijević 


University of Graz 


Building on previous work on the syntax and semantics of subordinate clauses, 
Arsenijević (2006) argues that all subordinate clauses are derived by a general- 
ized pattern of relativization. One argument in the clause is abstracted, turning 
the clause into a predicate over the respective type. This predicate combines with 
an argument of that type in another expression and figures as its modifier. The 
traditional taxonomy of subordinate clauses neatly maps onto the taxonomy of ar- 
guments - from the arguments selected by the verb to the temporal argument, or 
the argument of comparison. One striking anomaly is that five traditional clause 
types — conditional, counterfactual, concessive, causal, and purpose clauses - are 
best analyzed as involving abstraction over the situation argument. In this paper, I 
present a situation-relative analysis of the five types of subordinate clauses, where 
their distinctive properties range in a spectrum predicted by their compositional 
makeup. I argue that they all restrict the situation argument selected by a speech 
act, attitude, or content predicate of the matrix clause, and hence effectively restrict 
this predicate. This gives the core of their meaning, while their differences are a 
matter of the status of an implication component common for all five types, the 
presupposition of truth for the subordinate and matrix clause, and an implicature 
of exhaustive relevance of the former. Predictions of the analysis are formulated, 
tested, and confirmed on data from English and Serbo-Croatian. 


Keywords: relativization, subordinate clauses, Serbo-Croatian, situation semantics 


Boban Arsenijevic. 2021. Situation relatives: Deriving causation, concession, 

counterfactuality, condition, and purpose. In Andreas Blümel, Jovana Gajic, 

Ljudmila Geist, Uwe Junghanns & Hagen Pitsch (eds.), Advances in formal 
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1 Introduction 


It has been argued for a large number of subordinate clauses that they are derived 
through strategies of clause relativization, henceforth relative strategies, i.e., that 
they underlyingly represent special types of relative clauses. Geis (1970), Larson 
(1987, 1990), and others discuss locative and temporal adjunct clauses - see in 
particular Demirdache & Uribe-Etxebarria (2004), Haegeman (2009) for temporal 
clauses, Aboh (2005), Caponigro & Polinsky (2008), Arsenijevic (2009b), Manzini 
& Savoia (2003), Haegeman (2010) for complement clauses, Bhatt & Pancheva 
(2006), Arsenijević (20092) for conditional clauses. Arsenijević (2006) explicitly 
argues that all subordinate clauses are underlyingly relative clauses (see also 
Haegeman & Ürógdi 2010a,b). This view is supported by the fact that all subor- 
dinate clauses can be shown to involve a gap, i.e., an abstracted constituent, that 
they are all one-place predicates, that they all relate to an argument in their imme- 
diate matrix clause (arguments of prepositions, temporal arguments, and other 
non-canonical arguments), that they are very often introduced by wh-items (in 
most cases shared with narrow relatives), and that they typically yield island ef- 
fects and show the divide between restrictive and non-restrictive interpretations, 
and between the high and the low construal (see Larson 1987, 1990). 

The traditional classification of subordinate clauses is based on an ontologi- 
cal hybrid combining the meanings related to thematic roles (temporal, locative, 
causal clauses) and the syntactic positions (complement, subject clauses). In the 
relativization analysis, this ontology maps to the taxonomy of (overt or covert) 
constituents of the matrix clause, which receive clausal modification. Temporal 
clauses modify a temporal argument (1a), locative clauses a spatial one (1b), com- 
plement clauses modify an argument selected by a verb or preposition (1c), con- 
sequence/result clauses modify a degree argument (1d), etc. 


(1) a. When John gets up, Mary will be gone. 

« Mary is gone at a future time, which is the time at which John 
wakes up. 

b. John saw Mary where he expected her the least. 
= John saw Mary at the place at which he expected her the least. 

c. John heard that Mary was ill. 
= John encountered the hearsay according to which Mary was ill 
(with some simplification, see Arsenijevic 2009b for a detailed 
analysis). 

d. John sang so badly that the plants were dying. 
= John sang at a degree of badness that killed the plants. 


1 Situation relatives 


Five of the traditional classes of subordinate clauses receive the same descrip- 
tion: causal, conditional, counterfactual, purpose, and concessive clauses on this 
approach all modify the situation argument in the matrix clause which is tar- 
geted by a speech act, content or attitude predicate over the matrix clause. Con- 
sequently, all these traditional types of subordinate clauses are either predicates 
over situations or expressions referring to situations. 

The question emerges why subordinate clauses which modify the same argu- 
ment in the matrix clause and match the same type (situations) are traditionally 
divided into five different clause types and attributed five different traditional 
types of meanings. The aim of this paper is to outline finer properties which 
derive the different semantic intuitions and how they are enabled by their com- 
positional make up in order to maintain the view that all subordinate clauses are 
relatives. 

Matrix clauses taking situation-relatives may occur as root clauses (arguments 
of speech act predicates) or as complement clauses under attitude and content 
predicates (2a). In the former case, they may express assertion (2b), question (2c), 
or imperative semantics (2d). 


(2 a. Bill believes that if John has a deadline, he stays late. 
b. IfJohn has a deadline, he stays late. 


If John has a deadline, will he stay late? 


e) 


d. If you have a deadline, stay late! 


In this paper, for simplicity, I only consider the simplest case in which the ma- 
trix clause is asserted. The entire analysis easily extends to other contexts (to 
other predicates over the situation variable selecting the matrix clause) with due 
accommodations, such as speaking of the time of epistemic evaluation of the 
matrix clause instead of the assertion time. I also consider the simplest case in 
which the epistemic evaluation is anchored in the actual situation. Again, the 
view straightforwardly extends to cases with other anchor situations. 

With Barwise & Perry (1983) and Kratzer (2010), I assume that every speech 
act is about situations and refer to these situations as TOPIC SITUATIONS. I distin- 
guish topic situations (those updated by the speech act) from described situations 
(those corresponding to the eventuality projecting the clause), and I represent 
topic situations with a situation variable which occurs as an argument of the 
speech act predicate together with the described situation (hence the speech act 
performs an operation on the relation between the topic situation and the de- 
scribed situation). Crucially, due to their high structural position, I take it that 
free topic situation variables receive a generic interpretation. 
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Let me briefly sketch the proposed model before giving a more detailed elabo- 
ration in §2. In the prototypical case, which I argue to be the conditional clause, 
the topic situation is a free variable, hence generically interpreted. The subor- 
dinate clause is a restrictive relative and it modifies the generic topic situation 
of the assertion in the matrix clause. The result is that the matrix proposition is 
generically asserted (it is generically a property of described situations) in the 
domain of the restricted topic situation, i.e., for the situations in which the sub- 
ordinate proposition obtains. This is logically equivalent with the implication 
from the proposition in the subordinate clause to that in the matrix clause. Let 
me illustrate this. 

In the sentence in (3a), that John stays late is generically asserted for the topic 
situations in which he has a deadline. In other words, for the set of situations in 
which John has a deadline, the speaker generically asserts that John stays late. 
This is logically equivalent to an implication from John having a deadline to him 
staying late. Each of the other clause types analyzed here as situation-relatives 
involves additional components. In particular in the case of concessive, causal, 
and purpose clauses, these additional components include specific or definite 
reference instead of the generic interpretation, as discussed in more detail in §2 
and §3. 

In (3), I provide examples of each of the five clause types with paraphrases 
illustrating the intended relativization analysis, including a rough indication of 
these additional components. 


(3) a. Conditional 

John stays late if he has a deadline. 
= For situations in which John has a deadline, it is asserted that he 
stays late. 

b. Counterfactual 
John would have stayed late if he had a deadline. 
= For situations in which John has a deadline, it is asserted that he 
stays late. 
Presupposition: John has no deadline in the actual situation. 

c. Concessive 
John stays late, even though he has no deadline. 
~ For the actual situation, in which John has no deadline, he stayed 
late. 

d. Causal 
John stays late because he has a deadline. 
For the actual situation, in which John has a deadline, he stayed 
late. 


1 Situation relatives 


e. Purpose 
John stays late in order to meet the deadline. 
= For the actual situation, which is part of a set of situations in which 
in the future John meets the deadline, John stays late. 


I argue that all five clause types involve an implication relation between two 
propositions. One important asymmetry contributing to the differences between 
the five clause types is whether this implication is asserted or presupposed. It is 
therefore important for the proposed model that in the cases where the impli- 
cation is presupposed, a difference should be made between the presupposed 
implication and (the propositions expressed by the subordinate and the matrix 
clause of) the sentence. Exactly the relation between the presupposed implica- 
tion and the two clauses will be important for the derivation of the respective 
meanings. Whether asserted or presupposed, the implication, to which I refer as 
the relevant implication, maps onto the sentence involving a situation-relative so 
that the situation-relative expresses its antecedent, or makes an assertion about 
it, as elaborated in 82, while the matrix clause universally expresses its result (i.e., 
asserts it, interrogates about it or makes a performative act - depending on the 
illocutionary force of the sentence). 

I argue that the relevant implication is a matter of assertion and thus its an- 
tecedent is expressed by the subordinate clause, in conditional and counterfac- 
tual clauses, and that it is presupposed in causal, concessive, and purpose clauses. 
I argue that the underlying generalization is that the implication is asserted 
when the subordinate clause is a restrictive relative and presupposed when it is 
non-restrictive because restrictive relatives restrict the topic situation and non- 
restrictive relatives are known to be speech acts in their own right. 

For illustration, as already sketched in (3a), restricting the generic assertion 
that John stays late to topic situations in which John has a deadline derives the 
interpretation that John having a deadline implies him staying late. Applying it to 
the example in (3c), it is asserted that John stays late for the actual situation which 
is a situation in which he has no deadline. This is interpreted on the background 
of a presupposed implication that John having a deadline implies him staying 
late. The meaning obtains that John stays late in a situation which does not imply 
staying late. A detailed analysis of all five clause types follows in §2. 

Whether the relevant implication is asserted or presupposed is actually epi- 
phenomenal to a structural asymmetry. Relative clauses can be restrictive or 
non-restrictive, and this applies to situation relatives too. Restrictive situation- 
relatives combine with the topic situation before the assertion applies to it. The 
combination, as elaborated in §2, derives the meaning of implication and the as- 
sertion then applies to it, resulting in an asserted implication. Conditionals and 
counterfactuals are derived in this way. 
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In non-restrictive relatives, generally, the relative pronoun behaves in many 
ways like a regular pronoun (e.g., de Vries 2002) which is co-referential with the 
modified expression. The modified expression needs to be definite (or at least 
specific). 

Applied to non-restrictive situation-relatives, this means that they have their 
own topic situation, which is co-referential with the topic situation of the matrix 
clause (the expression it modifies). This topic situation must be definite or spe- 
cific, and by default a definite topic situation is the actual situation. Finally, they 
make their own assertion about the same topic situation as in the matrix clause, 
by default the actual situation. This is the case in the other three clause types: 
causal, concessive, and purpose clauses. In the case of purpose clauses, the fact 
that the proposition in the subordinate clause cannot be epistemically evaluated 
at the assertion time (because the time targeted by the proposition comes after 
the assertion time) prevents the non-restrictive relative from being a full-fledged 
assertion. 

One more asymmetry concerns the relation between the proposition in the 
subordinate clause and the actual situation. Counterfactuals mark that the propo- 
sition is false for the actual situation, conditional clauses do not specify any re- 
lation of this type, causal clauses assert that the antecedent is true in the actual 
situation, concessive clauses that it is false, and purpose clauses assert a modal re- 
lation between the proposition in the subordinate clause and the actual situation 
(as explained in more detail in §2). 

A final asymmetry concerns the relevance of the antecedent of implication. 
An implicature may or may not be triggered that the antecedent of the implica- 
tion involved in the interpretation of the situation-relative is the only relevant 
antecedent for the given result in the discourse. This property, which I label im- 
plicature of exhaustive relevance, contributes to the derivations of the meaning 
of cause and purpose, and also to the derivation of particular special cases of 
the interpretations of other clause types under discussion (e.g., the meaning of 
a necessary condition in conditionals). Coming through implicature, it varies in 
strength depending on the semantic content of the clause and the context, which 
is why causal clauses range from those with a real causal reading to those denot- 
ing just a fulfilled condition. 

It can be summarized that the different flavors of each of the five types of 
situation-relatives, i.e., their specific interpretations: condition, counterfactual- 
ity, concession, cause, and purpose, all derive from particular values of five inde- 
pendently attested properties: 


e restrictive vs. non-restrictive nature of the situation-relative, 


1 Situation relatives 


e the status of the implication: is it asserted or presupposed, and is its an- 
tecedent matched with or excluded by the subordinate clause, 


* the match with the antecedent of the implication: whether the subordinate 
clause presupposes it to be false, asserts it, negates it, or modally addresses 
it, 


e the relation between the proposition in the subordinate clause and the ac- 
tual situation: no commitment, presupposition of falsity, assertion of truth, 
assertion of falsity or assertion of possibility, and 


e exhaustive relevance of the antecedent of the implication. 


In $2, I elaborate on these five properties for each of the clause types. The 
discussion is based on English examples and more generally targets languages 
which employ the strategies under discussion. 83 departs from the prediction of 
the outlined analysis that the five properties will have overt lexical and/or mor- 
phological realization in at least some languages and shows confirmations from 
Serbo-Croatian, a language with a rich system of subjunctions (I use this term 
for the words which introduce subordinate clauses) and verb forms. $4 concludes 
the paper. 


2 Characteristic properties of the marked 
situation-relatives 


In this section, I examine the five classes of situation-relatives: conditional, coun- 
terfactual, concessive, causal, and purpose clauses for their behavior regarding 
the five relevant properties introduced above. 

Let me begin by observing a striking parallel between four of the five clause 
types under discussion and the logical operation of implication - which has tradi- 
tionally been closely linked with conditional clauses. Leaving aside the purpose 
clauses which, as will be argued, present the strongest marked class, the remain- 
ing four types: conditional, counterfactual, concessive, and causal clauses match, 
respectively, the abstract notion of implication as such and the three combina- 
tions of truth values of its arguments which allow for the entire implication to 
be true: FF, FT, and rr (see Table 1). 

More precisely, an implication in which pis John has a deadline' and q is John 
stays late' figures in each of the examples in (4) - by presupposition or by asser- 
tion. Conditionals and counterfactuals, as in (4a), (4b), assert it (more precisely, 
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Table 1: The mapping between the salient cases of the logical implica- 
tion and situation-relatives 


pP q pq conditional 


counterfactual 
T T T causal 

concessive 

not salient 


they restrict a generic assertion to the topic situations in which the subordinate 
clause is true). Counterfactuals additionally presuppose that the antecedent does 
not hold for the actual situation with an implicature that the result does not ei- 
ther. Causal and concessive clauses, as in (4c) and (4d) respectively, presuppose 
the implication. Causal clauses assert that the antecedent and the result of the 
presupposed implication are true in the actual situation, and concessive clauses 
that the result and the negated antecedent are true in the actual situation (i.e., 
that the antecedent is false). 


(4) a. IfJohn has a deadline, he stays late. 
b. If John had a deadline, he would have stayed late. 
. John stays late because he has a deadline. 


Although John has no deadline, he stays late. 


e 


œ 


It appears that under pragmatic pressure language has developed classes of ex- 
pressions which use various means to reach the general meaning of implication 
and the three salient combinations of truth values of its arguments. In the rest 
of this section, I discuss the ways these pragmatic meanings are semantically de- 
rived — in terms of the five previously sketched properties for each of the clause 
types under discussion. 


2.1 Conditional clauses 


Conditional clauses are the default case: they are restrictive relatives which re- 
strict a generic topic situation of the assertion in the matrix clause without a 
necessary commitment or presupposition that the actual situation is among them. 
This derives the meaning of an asserted implication. In the examples in (5), re- 
stricting the generic assertion that John stays late to the situations in which he 


1 Situation relatives 


has a deadline amounts to asserting that him having a deadline implies him stay- 
ing late, restricting the generic assertion that Mary misses the football match to 
situations in which she goes to bed amounts to asserting that Mary going to bed 
implies missing the football match, and restricting the generic assertion that they 
cannot hear the phone to situations in which they sing amounts to asserting that 
them singing implies them not hearing the phone.! 


(5) a. IfJohn has a deadline, he stays late. 
b. If Mary goes to bed, she will miss the football match. 
c. If they are (indeed) singing, they cannot hear the phone. 


The topic situation is not the actual situation and no presupposition about the ac- 
tual situation is necessarily involved, so the question how the subordinate clause 
matches with its antecedent does not obtain and no exhaustive relevance of the 
antecedent is necessarily implicated, either. 


2.2 Counterfactual clauses 


Counterfactual clauses are well known to presuppose that the condition does 
not obtain in the actual situation (Lewis 1973). Consider the examples in (6). They 
presuppose, respectively, that John had stayed late, that Mary hasn't studied, and 
that the speaker of the sentence has been born. 


(6) a. Hadn't John stayed late, he would have missed the deadline. 
b. If Mary had studied, she would have passed the test. 


c. It would've been better if I had never been born at all. 


Like in conditional clauses, the subordinate clause in counterfactuals is a restric- 
tive relative targeting a generic topic situation in the matrix clause. As a conse- 
quence, this combination too amounts to asserting the implication (not staying 


As one anonymous reviewer correctly points out, the sentences in (5) yield intuitions about a 
different degree of genericity: (5a) seems to be more generic than (5b) and (5c). This distinction 
reflects the fact that in the latter two cases, in addition to the generic meaning of the sentence, 
there is a particular situation that satisfies the relevant predicates. This is similar to seeing 
a moose in the field, and saying generically: The moose will attack the intruder with its horns. 
It should, however, be noted that the presupposed implication does not have to involve the 
narrow restrictions expressed by the subordinate and main clause: it may rest on their super- 
sets. Therefore, the relevant implication in (5b) could be that going to bed implies missing the 
events that take place during the period immediately after. As this issue opens a whole new 
set of questions, I leave it for further research. 
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late implies missing the deadline, studying implies passing the test, not being 
born implies higher desirability). In addition to effectively expressing the an- 
tecedent of the implication, the subordinate clause carries a presupposition that 
it is false in the actual situation. Exhaustive relevance of the antecedent for the 
result is not a necessary ingredient. It does, however, figure as a prominent in- 
terpretation: when the antecedent of the asserted implication is presupposed to 
be the only relevant one for the given result, this leads to the implicature that 
the result is false in the actual situation (if only one kind of situations is relevant 
for another to obtain and it fails, then a situation of the latter kind likely does 
not obtain). The implicature, however, may be cancelled (the sentences in (6a- 
6b) allow for the respective continuations: ... But eventually, he missed it anyway; 
.. Without studying — she still somehow managed), except when the semantics 
of the sentence prevents cancellation (such is, e.g., the effect of the comparison 
between sets of situations in (6c), which excludes the possibility that the result 
obtains; one cannot sensibly continue this example with: ... But it nevertheless 
turned out to be better than it is.). 


2.3 Concessive clauses 


Concessive clauses do not assert the relevant implication but rather introduce it 
by presupposition (in (7): having a deadline implies staying late, being hungry 
implies eating, being young implies being impatient). 


(7) a. John stayed late even though he had no deadline. 


b. Mary ate, although she wasn't hungry. 
c. Although she's young, she's not impatient. 


Concessive clauses are non-restrictive situation-relatives. Non-restrictive rela- 
tives make their own assertions and their relativized argument behaves as a pro- 
noun co-referential with the modified expression rather than as a bare lambda- 
abstractor, as shown, e.g., in de Vries (2002). Consider the examples in (8). Each of 
the non-restrictive relatives makes an assertion (that Mary gave John a present, 
that John had never met Mary before, that spring had just begun in Madrid at the 
time they met). Moreover, each of them establishes co-reference between the rel- 
ativized and the modified argument (between the giver of the present and Mary, 
between John and the invitee, between Madrid and the place where the spring 
had just begun). 


(8 a. John met Mary, who gave him a present. 
b. Mary, whom John had never met before, invited him for dinner. 


c. They met in Madrid, where spring had just begun. 
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Non-restrictive situation-relatives thus have their own speech act predicates and 
establish co-reference between their topic situation (which is their relativization 
site) and that of the matrix clause (which they modify). Applied to the examples 
in (7), it is asserted that John had no deadline, and that in that same situation 
John stayed late, that Mary was not hungry and that in the same situation she 
ate, and that the female person is young and that in the same situation she is not 
impatient. 

Non-restrictive relatives also require their modificandum to be definite or at 
least referentially specific. Consider the examples in (9) where the matrix clauses 
in isolation are ambiguous between a specific and a non-specific indefinite read- 
ing of the modified nominal expression. Once the non-restrictive relative is in- 
cluded, the non-specific interpretation is lost. 


(9) a. John wants to marry a doctor, who, by the way, recently appeared on 
TV. 


b. Mary thought about giving John a book, which, by the way, she had 
started reading the day before. 


c. Mary imagined travelling to a place, where, by the way, her friends 
had spent the last spring. 


For non-restrictive situation-relatives such as concessive clauses, this means that 
the topic situation is definite or specific. In the default case, definite reference of 
the topic situation argument is to the actual situation. 

To summarize, concessive clauses presuppose the relevant implication and as- 
sert that its result obtains in the actual situation while its antecedent does not. 
The implicature of exhaustive relevance does not necessarily obtain. 

This analysis predicts that the relevant implication passes the tests of presup- 
position in concessive clauses, but not in conditionals and counterfactuals. The 
examples in (10) confirm this. Negating a sentence with a conditional or counter- 
factual also negates the implication, since it is asserted. These are the interpreta- 
tions that obtain for (10a) and (10b): John having a deadline does not imply that 
he stays late. In (10c), the implication survives: it is maintained that John having 
a deadline implies John staying late, however, it is not the case that in the actual 
situation he had no deadline and still stayed late. 


(10) a. It's not the case that if John has a deadline, he stays late. 
b. It's not the case that if John had a deadline, he would have stayed late. 
c. It's not the case that even though John has no deadline, he stays late. 
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The same outcome is rendered by the ‘Hey, wait a minute!’ test (see von Fintel 
2004): 


(11) a. A: IfJohn has a deadline, he will watch Game of Thrones. 


B: # Hey, wait a minute, I didn't know that having a deadline implies 
watching a series. 


b. A: IfJohn had a deadline, he would have watched Game of 
Thrones. 


B: # Hey, wait a minute, I didn't know that having a deadline implies 
watching a series. 


c. A: Even though John has no deadline, he watches Game of 
Thrones. 


B: Hey, wait a minute, I didn't know that having a deadline implies 
watching a series. 


A further prediction of the present analysis is that, since the subordinate clause is 
asserted, the hierarchical structure does not contribute to the meaning of conces- 
sion. The interpretation emerges from the interaction between the presupposed 
implication and its antecedent being negated in the subordinate clause. This can 
be tested by coordinate structures: When they fulfill the pragmatic conditions 
specified in the analysis they should render the concessive interpretation, other- 
wise not. 

Consider the examples in (12). The first sentence involves a commonsense pre- 
supposition that having a deadline implies staying late, and asserts that its result 
holds, and that the antecedent does not. As expected, the meaning of concession 
obtains. The example in (12b) cannot be matched with a salient presupposition, 
unless one is accommodated (that not having a new bag implies staying late). In 
the absence of the presupposition, the meaning of concession does not obtain. 
Example (12c) involves the same presupposition as (12a), but asserts rather than 
negates its antecedent. The meaning of concession fails to obtain (unless the in- 
verse presupposition is accommodated that not having a deadline implies staying 
late). This is all as predicted by the analysis.” 


?In (12c), assuming the presupposition of the relevant implication, the meaning of cause obtains, 
which is also predicted by the present analysis - to the extent that the implicature of exhaustive 
relevance of the antecedent is triggered. 

Note also that speakers prefer to use a particle that marks domain-widening (still, as in 
the examples or yet, anyway, etc.), yet they accept the sentences also without one if the right 
intonation is employed. The tendency to insert a particle plausibly comes from the fact that 
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(12) a. John has no deadline and he (still) stays late. 
b. John has a new bag and he (still) stays late. 
c. John has a deadline and he (#still) stays late. 


Since conditionals and counterfactuals involve restrictive relatives, which in turn 
must be derived through hierarchical structures, this view predicts that the re- 
spective interpretations cannot be achieved by the coordination strategy. This 
prediction is confirmed too, as shown in (13), where neither the conditional nor 
the counterfactual interpretation can be attested. 


(13) a. John has a deadline and he stays late. 


b. John { had / would have / would have had } a deadline and he would 
have stayed late. 


2.4 Causal clauses 


Causal clauses too are non-restrictive relatives and introduce the relevant im- 
plication by presupposition (in (14), John having a deadline implies him staying 
late, Mary having a serious injury implies her quitting professional sport, us be- 
ing tired implies us going straight home). Similarities extend to the matrix clause 
being asserted for the actual situation. The only two differences are that the sub- 
ordinate clause asserts that the antecedent of the implication obtains in the actual 
situation and that the implicature of exhaustive relevance is necessary: the only 
relevant antecedent for the specified result in the given context is the one that 
figures in the presupposed implication. The implicature of exhaustive relevance 
probably emerges from the fact that among other possible implications in which 
the matrix clause proposition figures as the result, exactly the respective one is 
selected to be targeted by the subordinate clause and linked with the assertion 
of the result in the matrix clause. 


(14) a. John stayed late because he had a deadline. 
b. Mary quit basketball because she got a serious injury. 


c. Since we were tired, we went straight home. 


concession is a marked relation compared to causation. Take a neutral conjunction: John loves 
Mary and she is nervous. Even though world knowledge does not favor the interpretation where 
loving causes being nervous to being nervous acting as an obstacle for loving, the causal inter- 
pretation is more likely than the concessive interpretation. 
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In summary, on the background of the presupposition of the relevant implica- 
tion, causal clauses assert that the antecedent obtains in the actual situation in 
which the antecedent is also asserted to obtain. An implicature emerges that the 
antecedent of the presupposed implication is the only relevant antecedent for 
the given result. This derives what is intuitively recognized as the meaning of 
cause.? 

In causal clauses too the implication passes the tests of presupposition. In all 
the examples in (15) the relevant implications project: that John having a deadline 
implies him staying late, that Mary getting seriously injured implies her quitting 
basketball, and that us being tired implies us going straight home. 


(15) a. It's not the case that John stayed late because he had a deadline. 
b. It's not the case that Mary quit basketball because she received a 
serious injury. 


c. It's not the case that since we were tired, we went straight home. 
The same outcome is rendered by the “Hey, wait a minute!’ test: 


(16) a. A: John watched a series because he had a deadline. 


B: Hey, wait a minute, I didn't know that you watch a series if you 
have a deadline. 


b. A: Mary quit basketbal because she received a serious injury. 


B: Hey, wait a minute, I didn't know that you quit basketball if you 
get seriously injured. 


C. A: Since we were tired, we went straight home. 


B: Hey, wait a minute, I didn't know that if you're tired you cannot 
still visit a couple more bars. 


Again, the prediction of the present analysis on which the subordinate clause is 
asserted is that the hierarchical structure does not play a role in the derivation of 
the interpretation intuitively identified as causality. Rather, it is derived from the 
presupposed implication, the fact that both its antecedent and result are asserted 
for the actual situation, and the implicature of exhaustive relevance of the an- 
tecedent for the result. This can be tested by coordinate structures: as far as they 
fulfill the conditions above they should, and otherwise they should not render 
the causality interpretation. 


3I would even go so far as to argue that the linguistic notion of cause amounts to nothing more 
than the antecedent of the relevant implication in which the effect figures as the result. 
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In (17a), the semantics is as in the proposed analysis of causal clauses: there 
is a commonsense implication that having a deadline implies staying late, and 
the antecedent is at least plausibly the only relevant one in the discourse. As 
predicted, as long as the two sentences assert for the same topic situation, the 
interpretation of cause obtains. In (17b) all is the same, except that there is no 
reason to presuppose the relevant implication (that having a new bag implies 
staying late, especially not as the only relevant antecedent in the discourse). As 
predicted, the interpretation of cause does not obtain, unless we accommodate 
the relevant presupposition. In (17c), the antecedent of the relevant presupposed 
implication is negated and the causal interpretation does not obtain. Unless the 
presupposition is accommodated that not having a deadline implies staying late, 
a concessive interpretation tends to be established (with an oppositive relation 
between the conjoined clauses). 


(17 a. John has a deadline and he stays late. 
b. John has a new bag and he stays late. 


c. John has no deadline and he stays late. 


2.5 Purpose clauses 


Purpose clauses are similar to concessive and causal clauses in being non-restric- 
tive and presupposing the relevant implication, to causal clauses additionally in 
having the implicature of exhaustive relevance for the antecedent, and to con- 
ditionals and counterfactuals in not making an independent assertion that the 
antecedent is or is not true in the actual situation. This seems to contradict the 
analysis which argues that non-restrictive situation-relatives all make an asser- 
tion about the actual situation. I argue that they indeed do, but their assertion is 
modal in a specific way relative to the actual situation rather than pertaining to 
the truth or falsity of the antecedent in the actual situation. 

This modal nature of the material under assertion comes from the fact that 
the antecedent of the relevant implication in purpose clauses involves a described 
situation which lies in the future relative to the assertion time. Hence it cannot be 
epistemically evaluated as true or false at the assertion time, but only modally - 
as (im)possible or (not) obligatory. In the particular case, I argue that the modality 
of possibility is relevant. Let me provide more details. 

In descriptive terms, in (18), the respective presupposed implications with fu- 
turate antecedents are: possibly developing in the future into a meeting-the- 
deadline situation implies staying late at the assertion time, possibly developing 
in the future into a saving-the-planet situation implies people turning vegan at 
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the assertion time, and possibly developing in the future into an arriving-home- 
on-time situation implies leaving early at the assertion time. 


(18) a. John stayed late in order to meet the deadline. 
b. Mary turned vegan to save the planet. 


c. I left five minutes early so that I could be home on time. 


In more formal terms, a purpose clause in the default case describes a situation 
which is part of the topic situation, but maps onto a temporal interval that lies 
after the assertion time. Assertion times imply Belnap et al.'s (2001) internal tem- 
poral perspective where the topic situation is viewed from the perspective of one 
temporal point or interval: that of the assertion. In this perspective, at the asser- 
tion time to the right on the temporal line, the situation branches into an infinite 
number of futures, each of which has a status of its possible continuation at the 
assertion time. Hence, the described situation of the purpose clause cannot be 
epistemically evaluated at the assertion time as true or false. It can only be as- 
serted as possible (if it matches some branches), impossible (if it matches none), 
obligatory (if it matches all), or not obligatory (if there are some that it does not 
match). In the particular case, possibility is the asserted modality. 

Let t be the time of the described situation in the subordinate clause and let the 
described situation be part of the topic situation. At t, there are infinitely many 
situations which are potential continuations of the topic situation and hence its 
possible parts. It cannot be determined which of them should be treated as the 
(actual continuation of the) actual situation at time t. The proposition in the sub- 
ordinate clause is thus asserted in a disjunctive way for the situations into which 
the topic situation branches at the assertion time. In other words, it is asserted 
that the proposition is true in some situations into which the actual situation 
branches. 

Purpose clauses then assert that the matrix clause is true in the actual world 
and that the subordinate clause is true in some situations into which the actual 
situation branches at the assertion time. This is interpreted on the background of 
a presupposed implication that such branch-situations imply the proposition in 
the matrix clause. Purpose clauses are thus equivalent to causal clauses, except 
that the antecedent and the subordinate clause relate to a future possibility rather 
than to an actual fact. 

Typically, matrix clauses modified by purpose clauses involve an intentional 
agent with control over the described situation. When a controlled action is im- 
plied by the possibility of a future situation, a semantic component of desirability 
of the future situations emerges for the agent as the attitude-holder. 
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In the examples in (19), this implicature is cancelled by the world knowledge 
that none of the antecedents are actually desirable. This confirms that the de- 
sirability component (which is essential for the notion of purpose) is a mat- 
ter of implicature. It still crucially obtains that the future discovering-situations 
are branches of the laser-situation, that the future return-unused-situations are 
branches of the taking-situation, and that the future separation-situations are 
branches of the fleeing-situation. 


(19) a. They used lasers against the aliens only to discover that they feed on 
laser-beams. 


b. She took three tickets only to return them unused five days later. 
c. A family fled death threats only to face separation at the border. 


Tests confirm that the implication is presupposed. In each of the sentences in 
(20) the implication still obtains that the possibility of meeting the deadline in 
the future implies staying late, the possibility of saving the earth implies turning 
vegan, and the possibility of coming home on time implies leaving early. In the 
default broad focus reading, what is negated is the assertion of the matrix clause 
(John did not stay late, Mary did not turn vegan, the speaker did not leave five 
minutes early). 


(20) a. It is not the case that John stayed late in order to meet the deadline. 
b. It is not the case that Mary turned vegan to save the planet. 


c. It is not the case that I left five minutes early so that I could be home 
on time. 


A reading is possible for the sentences in (20) where what is negated is the atti- 
tude of desirability, in which case the prototypical purpose interpretation does 
not obtain. Crucially, however, the implications still have to project in the same 
way as they obtain in the type of examples in (19) (because once desirability is 
negated, they join this type). 

Confirmation also comes from the ‘Hey, wait a minute!’ test: 


(21 a. A: John stayed late in order to meet the deadline. 
B: Hey, wait a minute, I didn’t know that you need to stay late if you 
are to meet the deadline. 
b. A: Mary turned vegan to save the planet. 


B: Hey, wait a minute, I didn’t know that if the planet is to be saved, 
we need to turn vegan. 
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c. A: Ileft 40 minutes early so that I could be home on time. 


B: Hey, wait a minute, I didn’t know that if you were to be home on 
time, you needed to leave 40 minutes earlier. 


Finally, it can also be shown that a purpose clause is indeed only about the possi- 
bility of a future situation and not its certain occurrence. Consider the examples 
in (22) where the continuation in each of them confirms that it is possible to use 
a purpose clause even in case the actual situation turned out to involve a branch 
in which the subordinate clause is false. 


(22) a. John stayed late in order to meet the deadline. But it turned out that 
even that was not enough. 


b. Mary turned vegan to save the planet. But it seems that the course of 
events cannot be changed any more. 


c. I left five minutes early so that I could be home on time. But then I 
met you guys and here I am at 5 a.m., drinking beer in the park. 


For questions and imperatives, the analysis predicts that the restrictive situation- 
relatives restrict the speech act, rather than the speech act simply applying to 
the entire sentence. The data confirm this and reveal an asymmetry between 
questions and imperatives. Consider the examples in (23). 


(23) a. John has a deadline, let him stay late! 
b. IfJohn has a deadline, does he stay late? 
c. ?Let John stay late if he has a deadline! 
d. Does he stay late if he has a deadline? 


Examples (23a) and (23b) fully fit the analysis. Their meaning may indeed be para- 
phrased as: for the topic situations in which John has a deadline, (i) I order him 
to stay late, i.e., (ii) I ask whether he stays late. The example in (23c) is degraded 
without an intonation break, yet to the extent that it is acceptable, its interpreta- 
tion is equivalent to that of (23a). However, the example in (23d) seems to have 
an additional interpretation which is somewhat different than in (23b). Taking 
a deeper look, however, the difference is along two dimensions which do not 
violate the applicability of the analysis. One is the information-structural status 
of the subordinate clause: Is it topical or backgrounded/focal? The other is the 
possibility that the yes-no question applies not to a structure without a speech 
act (i.e., to the described situation of the matrix clause), but that the question 
projects over the assertion (paraphrasable as: do you assert, i.e., do you commit 
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to the implication ‘John stays late if he has a deadline’). Imperatives do not seem 
to have the option to apply to a speech act unless it is overtly expressed. The 
analysis proposed nevertheless applies in all these cases. 

The situation is much more complex in this regard with non-restrictive situa- 
tion-relatives and I leave it for further research. 

Table 2 summarizes the relevant properties of the five clause types (V marks 
that the clause type does, and X that it does not manifest the respective property, 
ie., that it does not contribute any relevant specification). 


Table 2: The relevant properties of the five clause types 


restrictivity implication antecedent actual exhaustive 
situation relevance 


Cond. restrictive asserted x X X 
Cntfct. restrictive asserted X excluded X 
Causal non-restrictive presup. asserted targeted v 
Conces. non-restrictive presup. negated targeted X 
Purpose non-restrictive presup. possible targeted V 


3 Serbo-Croatian situation-relatives 


The model presented in 82 predicts that the five properties it is based on (see Ta- 
ble 2) will have overt morphological and syntactic correlates at least in some 
languages. In this section, I show how this prediction is confirmed in Serbo- 
Croatian. 

Serbo-Croatian (SC) has a rich inventory of subjunctions and verb forms. It 
has highly morphologically transparent subjunctions with neat restrictions on 
the use of a correlative pronoun. It also has subjunctively as well as indicatively 
marked subjunctions, and the subjunctive-indicative opposition may addition- 
ally be marked on the verb.* The availability of two positions for the marking of 
subjunctivity provides a fine instrument for the testing of the status regarding 
the actual situation. With six tense forms and four modal verb forms (including 


“Here I use the term sUBJUNCTIVE only descriptively to refer to particular verb forms or subjunc- 
tions labeled in the grammatical description as subjunctive. I remain agnostic as to the exact 
semantics of this class of items, except for the rough observation that it has to do with the irre- 
alis, non-veridical meanings, i.e., broadly speaking meanings which are not direct properties 
of the actual situation. 
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the morphological present of perfective verbs), SC also provides a rich inventory 
of handles for expressing the fine nuances of tense and modal semantics. This 
makes it a very convenient testing ground for the proposed model. I will first 
discuss the verb forms associated with the five subordinate clause types in SC 
(§3.1) and then turn to the corresponding subjunctions (§3.2). 


3.1 Verb forms 


Along the dimension of meanings sensitive to the indicative-subjunctive divide, 
two of the five clause types have a special status: the matrix clauses of a counter- 
factual and the purpose clauses. The former is an assertion indirectly restricted 
to exclude the actual situation (ie. by the presupposition of the subordinate 
clause combining with the co-reference between the two topic situations). In 
other words, it is epistemically evaluated in situations other than the actual situ- 
ation, but it is not unequivocally epistemically evaluated in the actual situation. 
The latter is modal: it asserts that there are situations satisfying the expressed 
proposition in the set of branches of the actual situation at the assertion time. 
Both these effects involve what is often descriptively referred to as irrealis mean- 
ings (Chung & Timberlake 1985) and are therefore expected to trigger subjunc- 
tive/modal marking (it is hard to draw a line between modal and subjunctive 
verb forms in SC and I hence refer to all of them as subjunctive). 

Indeed, exactly these two clause types - and only they - require subjunctively 
marked verbs: purpose clauses in the subordinate clause and counterfactuals in 
the main clause. While purpose clauses tolerate not only the strongest subjunc- 
tive marking (the verb form usually labeled “conditional”), but also a weaker 
subjunctive marking (the present tense of a perfective verb), as illustrated in 
(24a) contrasted with (24b) with non-subjunctive forms, in counterfactuals the 
matrix clause only allows for a verb in the conditional, as shown in (24c), with 
non-subjunctives also being ungrammatical; see (24d). 


(24) a. Polomioje staklo da {uskoči / bi uskočioł}u sobu. 
broken Aux glass DA jump.PFV.PRS AUX.SBJV jumped in room 


‘He broke the glass in order to jump into the room’ 


b. *Polomioje staklo da {će uskočiti / je uskočio} u 
broken Aux glass DA AUX.FUT jump AUX.PRF jumped in 
sobu. 
room 
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c. {Polomio bi / *polomi} staklo da je uskočio u sobu. 
broken AUX.sBJV break.PRF.PRS glass DA AUX jumped in room 


‘He would have broken the glass if he had jumped into the room! 


d. *{Polomice / polomio je} staklo da je uskočio u sobu. 
break.rur broken Aux glass DA AUX jumped in room 


The matrix clause of a purpose clause undergoes no restrictions regarding the 
verb form: any verb form can be used. Several illustrations are given in the vari- 
ations on (24b) in (25). 


(25) a. Lomi staklo da bi uskočio u sobu. 
breaks glass DA AUX.sBJv jumped in room 


‘He’s breaking the glass in order to jump into the room: 


b. Lomiée staklo da bi uskočio u sobu. 
break.FUT glass DA AUX.SBJV jumped in room 


'He'll break the glass in order to jump into the room: 


c. Lomio je staklo da bi uskočio u sobu. 
broken Aux glass DA AUX.SBJV jumped in room 


‘He broke the glass in order to jump into the room: 


It is even possible to have the verb in the matrix clause in the conditional, in 
which case the subjunctive interpretation, normally hypothetical or optative, ob- 
tains for the entire complex sentence, as in (26).° 


(26) Lomio bi staklo da bi uskočio u sobu. 
broken AUX.sBJV glass DA AUX.SBJV jumped in room 


‘He would break the glass in order to jump into the room: 


Examples in (24c-24d) and in (27) illustrate the ban on any other form than the 
conditional in the matrix clause of a counterfactual. 


(27 a. Dajejakna suva, obukao bih je. 
DA is jacket dry worn Avx.sBjv.1sc her 
‘If the jacket were dry, I would have worn it! 


b. *Da je jakna suva, (obukao sam / obuéem je} 
DA is jacket dry worn  AUX.PRF.lsG wear.PRs.1sc her 


Intended: ‘If the jacket were dry, I would {would have worn/wear} it! 


>] ignore here the habitual interpretation of the matrix clause, which is a different type of use 
of the conditional. 
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Inversely to the purpose clauses where the matrix clause can have any verb form 
and the subordinate clause is restricted to subjunctive verb forms, an inverse pic- 
ture is obtained with counterfactuals. The subordinate clause of this type can 
have any verb form except for the conditional. Moreover, as discussed in §3.2, 
both counterfactuals and purpose clauses are introduced by the subjunctive sub- 
junction da. Hence they share the subjunction and they both involve a restriction 
to subjunctive verb forms - only differently distributed (for purpose clauses to 
the subordinate, and for counterfactuals to the matrix clause). 

A plausible analysis is that the conditional marking on the verb is related to the 
subjunctive subjunction in the subordinate clause in both clause types, and that 
in both clause types the subjunction somehow binds the closest verb targeted 
by a speech act. As purpose clauses are non-restrictive relatives with their own 
assertion, in their case it is the verb in the subordinate clause that is targeted. 
Counterfactuals are restrictive relatives without their own assertion - they re- 
strict the assertion of the matrix clause, and therefore the subjunction binds the 
conditional on the matrix verb. Note that as shown in (28b), the use of the con- 
ditional in the subordinate clause (too) yields a purpose clause. 


(28 a. Daje jakna bila suva, obukao bih je. 
DA AUX.PRF jacket been dry worn AUX.sBJv.isc her 


‘If the jacket had been dry, I would have worn it. 


*The unavailability of the conditional in counterfactuals cannot be explained as an elsewhere 
effect because other similar situations show that subordinate clauses ambiguous between two 
or more readings are quite regular in SC. For completeness, let me also point out that the three 
types of situation-relatives which allow for indicative verb forms both in the subordinate and 
in the matrix clause - conditional, concessive, and causal clauses - can in principle also in- 
volve a verb in the conditional. However, when they do, either the conditional imposes an 
optative/desiderative interpretation or the verb in the matrix clause needs to be in the condi- 
tional, too (i.e., the entire sentence must be in a context that licenses it). Consider the examples 
in (i) (the judgments are given excluding the optative interpretation). 


(i) a. Ako {bi /*je} jakna bila suva, mogao bih da je obučem. 
if | Aux.sBJv PRF jacket been dry could AUX.SBJV.1SG DA her put.on 


‘Tf the jacket were dry, I could put it on? 


b. I-ako {bi /*je} jakna bila suva, ne bih je obukao. 
and-if AUxX.SBJV_ PRF jacket been dry not AUX.sBJV.1sG her put.on 


"Although the jacket would be dry, I wouldn't put it on! 


c. Za-to što {bi /*je} jakna bila suva, ja bih je obukao. 
for-that STO AUX.SBJV PRF jacket been dry I Aux.sBjv.1sc her put.on 


‘I would put the jacket on, because it would be dry. 
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b. #Da bi jakna bila suva, obukao bih je. 
DA AUX.SBJV jacket been dry worn  Aux.sBjv.1sc her 


only: ‘In order for the jacket to be dry, I would wear it? 


Moreover, if the property which distinguishes purpose clauses from the other 
four clause types is the futurate time of the described situation and of the an- 
tecedent of the relevant implication, it is predicted that the other four types of 
subordinate clauses can only denote situations which occur before or simultane- 
ously with the assertion time. The relevant question is thus what happens when 
the verb in the subordinate clause is in the future tense. 

In the remaining four clause types, as expected, when the verb in the subordi- 
nate clause is in the future, the described situation itself cannot be subject to epis- 
temic evaluation at the assertion time. In order to resolve the conflict between 
the future tense on the embedded verb and the constraint that the described sit- 
uation must be epistemically evaluated at the assertion time, a coercion takes 
place. The only available interpretation in such cases is the reading where the 
antecedent of the relevant implication is not the future (non-)occurrence of the 
described situation, but rather the commitment, in the sense of Krifka (2015), of 
the interlocutors to its (non-)occurrence (related to what has been referred to as 
the high construct reading). 

In the example in (29), the subordinate clause expresses that the antecedent in 
the implication is the commitment of the interlocutors that the jacket will be dry, 
not its dryness (specified to occur in the future). Everything else stays the same: 
as expected for a counterfactual, it presupposes that the interlocutors are not 
committed to the dryness of the jacket at the relevant future time in the actual 
world. 


(29) Dace jakna biti suva, pada je obučem. 
DA AUX.FUT jacket be dry so DA her put.on 
‘If the jacket were going to be dry, I would have put it on’ 
a. ... Though, who knows, maybe it will be: 
b. #°... Though we all actually believe that it will be’ 


As shown in the example, the sentence can be followed by an assertion that the 
jacket may still happen to become dry at some relevant future time. Only the 
commitment matters: the interlocutors must not believe that it will, and a con- 
tinuation suggesting that they are is out. The same effect of the use of the future 
tense obtains in the remaining three classes of situation-relatives in which the 
described situation is not in the future: regular conditionals, concessives, and 
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causal clauses, as illustrated in (30). In all three examples, it is the commitment 
and not the described future situation that is interpreted as the condition, i.e., the 
cause. 


(30) a. Ako će jakna za jedan sat biti suva, mogu odmah da 
if AUX.FUT jacket in one hour be dry can.1sc immediately DA 
je obučem. 
her put.on 
‘Tf the jacket will be dry in an hour, I can put it on now! 

b. I-ako ce jakna za jedan sat biti suva, necu 
and-if Aux.FUT jacket in one hourbe dry NEG.AUX.FUT.1sG 
odmah da je obučem. 
immediately DA her put.on 
"Although the jacket will be dry in an hour, I won't put it on now: 


c. Za-to što ce jakna zajedansat  biti suva, mogu 
for-that šTo AUx.FUT jacket in one hourbe dry can.1sc 
odmah da je obučem. 
immediately DA her put.on 


'I can put the jacket on now because it will be dry in an hour? 


This confirms the proposed analysis. It can be generalized that whenever the 
proposition expressed cannot be evaluated at the epistemic evaluation time and 
for the topic situation, subjunctive marking occurs on the verb. In other words, 
the impossibility of epistemic evaluation which has been postulated as a relevant 
property in the analysis receives systematic overt morphosyntactic marking. 


3.2 The subjunctions 


Unmarked conditional clauses involve the subjunction ako, which has been ana- 
lyzed as a plain situation-relative pronoun (Arsenijević 2009a), unmarked for 
subjunctivity or factivity. Etymologically, it is a wh-pronoun, originally with the 
meaning of English how which has shifted from this broader meaning to being 
reserved for conditionals.’ 

Conditional clauses can also be introduced by a morphologically complex item 
ukoliko, derived from a PP u koliko ‘in how much’. This item points to a possible 


7But observe that the etymologically related wh-item kako ‘how’ is still also used for a clause 
type which is between conditionals and causal clauses introducing factive situation-relatives, 
as in (i). 
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scalar nature of the relativized argument: a salient analysis would involve an 
abstraction over the degree of truth.? This implies an analysis where situations 
are mapped onto a scale and the subordinate clause is a predicate over the degrees 
on this scale, taking as its argument the degree onto which the matrix clause 
maps. Note that in spite of the availability of the gradable adjective toplo ‘warm’, 
the subjunction does not relate to the degree of temperature in any way, but only 
to the degree to which it is true that it is warm. 


(31) a. Ako je toplo, plivacemo u reci. 
AKO is warm swim.FUT.1PL in river 


‘Tf it is warm, we will swim in the river. 


b. Ukoliko je toplo, plivaéemo u reci. 
in.as.much is warm swim.FUT.1PL in river 


‘Tf it is warm, we will swim in the river. 


That all the subjunctions introducing conditional clauses involve wh-items, as 
will be shown for situation-relatives in the rest of this section, and as discussed 
more generally in Arsenijevic (2006), is another confirmation of the relativization 
analysis. 

Concessives are typically introduced by the morphologically complex subjunc- 
tion iako, derived from the unmarked conditional subjunction ako ‘if’ discussed 
above and the conjunction i ‘and’. The SC conjunction i ‘and’, however, receives 
a range of different interpretations in different contexts (Arsenijevic 2011): the 
plain conjunctive reading, as in (32a), the emphatic conjunctive reading (a focal 
presupposition triggering item, the counterpart of the English too), as in (32b), as 
well as a polarity sensitive reading where it widens the reference domain (Chier- 
chia 2006), as in (32c). 


(32) a. Jovani Marija pevaju. 
Jovan and Maria sing 
‘Jovan and Marija are singing’ 
b. Gledali ste i taj film. 
seen — AUX.2PL and that movie 


‘You saw that movie, too. 


(i) Kako je jakna bila suva, mogao sam da je obučem. 
how AUX.PRF jacket been dry could AUX.PRF.1SG DA her put.on 


‘Since the jacket was dry, I could put it on! 


This does not necessarily imply fuzzy logic, since the scale may as well be a trivial discrete 
two-degree scale with false and true as its only degrees. 
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c. Dalisi video i-koga? 
da Q aux.2sG seen and-whom 


€ 5 
Have you seen anyone? 


Ihave argued in 82 that, in concessive clauses, the subordinate clause negates the 
antecedent of a presupposed implication, while the main clause expresses that its 
result holds, both with respect to the same topic situation. The antecedent and 
its negation can be mapped onto a scale of likeliness that the result is true. AII 
else being equal, the antecedent maps onto the highest degree of likeliness and 
its negation then stands for the degree of the least likeliness. The fact that i 'and' 
morphologically and prosodically forms a unit with ako ‘if’ indeed points in the 
direction of its polar-sensitive use (only in this use, i 'and' forms a phonological 
word with the item it operates on). 

This yields a neat match. Consider the example in (33a). Here the subjunction 
iako 'although' can be seen as an item that expands the domain of swimming 
situations by the least likely kind: by the cold-weather situations, in the same 
way that i-koga 'anyone' in (32c) expands the domain of the seen individuals 
with the ones least expected to be seen. 


(33) a. Iako jehladno, plivacemo u reci. 
and.ifis cold ^ swim.ruT.1Pr in river 


‘Although it is cold, we will swim in the river. 


b. Uprkos tome Sto je hladno, plivacemo u reci. 
inspite it — $roiscold swim.FUT.IPL in river 


‘Although it is cold, we will swim in the river. 


c. Mada je hladno, plivacemo u reci. 
even.DA is cold swim.FUT.IPL in river 


‘Although it is cold, we will swim in the river’ 


The option illustrated in (33b) involves a preposition with overtly concessive 
(even oppositive) semantics (uprkos), a correlative pronoun (to-me), and the item 
$To which I discuss below with respect to causal clauses (for an extensive discus- 
sion of correlative pronouns, see Zimmermann 2021 [this volume ]). 

As illustrated in (33c), there is one more concessive subjunction, synonymous 
with iako, which is also morphologically complex and derives from the item ma, 
the shortened version of makar 'even', another domain-widening / free-choice 
particle (see (34)), and the subjunctive subjunction DA. 
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(34) a. Pojescu gamakar me ubilo. 
eat.FUT.1SG it MAKAR me killed 


‘TIl eat it even if it killed me? 


b. Ni-je ona makar ko. 
NEG-is she MAKAR who 


‘She isn't just anyone: 


While the involvement of the domain-widening particle is fully in line with the 
proposed analysis, the use of the subjunctive DA poses a question considering 
that concessive clauses are analyzed as asserted for the actual situation. Even 
though assertion about the actual situation is not incompatible with pA in SC, 
see (35), its occurrence in this context does not fully fit in the mapping between 
subjunctions and the semantics of situation-relatives argued for in the present 
paper. I leave this issue for further research. 


(35) Secam se dasi dolazio. 
remember.1sG REFL DA AUX.2SG come 


'I remember that you came: 


The subjunctive item DA is used in SC to introduce subjunctive clauses, as shown 
by Topolinska (1992) and Miseska Tomić (2004). Apart from being composed into 
the above mentioned concessive subjunction mada, it is also used on its own to 
introduce situation-relatives. Only two of the five types of situation-relatives can 
be introduced by a bare DA: counterfactuals, as in (36a) and purpose clauses, as in 
(36b): exactly those that were discussed regarding the use of the conditional, i.e., 
those which do not target the actual situation at the assertion time. As hinted 
there, it is likely that the subjunction DA in both these cases combines with a 
verb in the conditional to mark this epistemic status: with the one in the subordi- 
nate clause in the non-restrictive concessives, where the subordinate clause has 
its own speech act, and with the one in the matrix clause of the restrictive coun- 
terfactuals, where the subordinate clause restricts the speech act of the matrix 
clause. This view is supported by the fact that neither a bare DA nor the locally 
licensed conditional occur in any other clause type. 


(36) a. Daje bilo toplije, plivali bismo u reci. 
DA AUX been warmer swum AUX.SBJV.1PL in river 
*Had it been warmer, we would have swum in the river. 
b. Ostali smo da bismo se odmorili. 
stayed.PL AUX.1PL DA AUX.SBJV.1PL REFL had.rest 


"We stayed in order to have a rest. 
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Purpose clauses universally also allow for a longer version of the connecting 
item, where the DA-clause occurs within a PP headed by the preposition za ‘for’ 
or zbog ‘because’ with the default demonstrative to as the complement, as in (37). 


(37) a. Ostali smo za-to da bismo se odmorili. 
stayed.PL AUX.1PL for-that DA AUX.SBJV.1PL REFL had.rest 
"We stayed in order to have rest? 


b. Ostali smo  zbog  togada bismo se odmorili. 
stayed.PL AUX.1PL because that DA AUX.SBJV.1PL REFL had.rest 
"We stayed in order to have a rest? 


The use of the overt PP extension is often negatively stylistically judged; high 
registers avoid it unless the purpose component is stressed, but this may also be 
seen as a question of stylistic deletion or a stage in the grammaticalization of the 
construction (the combination of DA with the subjunctive verb form). 

The possibility to use the longer version establishes a neat minimal pair be- 
tween the purpose clauses and the causal clauses. Causal clauses are typically 
introduced by the combination of the same prepositions used to extend the sub- 
junction DA in purpose clauses and the subjunction što as illustrated in (38).? 


(38) a. Marijaje otislaza-to što je Jovan došao. 
Maria Aux left for-that šTo Aux Jovan arrived 
“Marija left because Jovan arrived’ 
b. Marijaje otislazbog toga što je Jovan došao. 
Maria Aux left because that $TO Aux Jovan arrived 


“Marija left because Jovan arrived. 


The SC subjunction sto ‘what’ has strong factive semantics. It carries the seman- 
tics of specific reference, normally marking that the clause which it introduces 
involves a specific (often familiar) described situation, or alternatively - on a 
reading similar to high construct interpretations - that the proposition that it 
expresses is true and familiar in the discourse. Consider (39). 


(39) a. Sećaš se što je Jovan imao sestru? 
remember.2sG REFL ŠTO AUX Jovan had sister 
‘Remember the sister that John had?’ 


(or: ‘Remember the well-known fact that John had a sister?) 


°One additional preposition is used for the introduction of causal clauses: po with primary 

temporal posterior semantics. As it has no interesting properties (except perhaps confirming 
the constraints on the temporal relation between the described situation and the assertion 
time), this expression will not be discussed in the present paper. 
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b. Sećaš se da je Jovan imao sestru? 
remember.2SG REFL DA AUX Jovan had sister 


‘Remember that John had a sister?’ 


The use of Sto in (39a), on the more easily available reading, marks that the de- 
scribed situation is familiar and unique which then infers that the sister is also 
familiar and unique (i.e., that Jovan has only one sister and that the interlocutors 
know who she is), even though the nominal expression is the same as in (39b) 
where the reading is ambiguous with a tendency for the indefinite interpretation. 
The use of pA is hence neutral in this respect, even though in both examples the 
subordinate clause is clearly factive. 

The prepositional component za-to ‘for-that’ and zbog toga ‘because that’ plau- 
sibly has the same contribution both in causal and in purpose clauses. It strength- 
ens the exhaustive relevance of the antecedent. In causal clauses, this effect is 
even stronger due to the specificity component contributed by sto. 

In causal clauses, similar to purpose clauses, the prepositional component za- 
to ‘for-that’, i.e., zbog toga ‘because that’ can be deleted, but in this case it is 
the version that undergoes deletion that is stylistically negatively marked. In the 
higher registers it is limited to only certain contexts with a much broader use in 
lower registers. 


(40) Marijaje otišla sto je Jovan došao. 
Maria Aux left šTo Aux Jovan arrived 


“Marija left because Jovan arrived: 


The parallel extends further: both purpose and causal clauses answer the same 
question in SC (and in many other languages). Both answers in (41) are fully 
salient for the given question. This suggests that what is traditionally described 
as causal and purpose clauses share at least one common property. Under the 
present analysis, it is the exhaustive relevance of the antecedent combined with 
the non-restrictive status of the subordinate clause which expresses it and the 
affirmative relation between the subordinate clause and the antecedent of the 
relevant implication. The difference is in fact slight: only the modal nature of 
the purpose clauses, and it is exactly what we see on the surface, in the choice 
of the subjunctive subjunction and a subjunctive verb form, as opposed to the 
specific subjunction and a free choice of verb forms. 


(41) A: ZaStoje Marija otišla? 
why Aux Maria left 
"Why did Marija leave?' 
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B: Marijaje otišla (zato) da bi Jovan došao. 
Maria Aux left for.that DA AUx.sBJv Jovan arrived 
“Marija left in order for Jovan to arrive: 

B’: Marija je otišla (zato) što je Jovan došao. 
Maria AUx.PRF left for.that $TO aux Jovan arrived 


‘Marija left because Jovan arrived: 


It is obvious that the five clause types are not all the possible combinations of the 
five components the model is based on. They are rather the combinations with 
the highest functional load. Other combinations can in fact be found, but with a 
somewhat lower frequency, and consequently a lower prominence in grammati- 
cal descriptions. Consider for illustration clauses which instantiate an intermedi- 
ate stage between conditionals and causal clauses, e.g., those introduced by the 
temporal wh-item kad (već) ‘when (already)’, as in (42). 


(42) Kad tad nisam umro, nikad necu. 
when then NEG.AUX.1sG died never NEG.AUX.FUT.1SG 


‘As I haven't died then, I never will’ 


Here, the subordinate clause is clearly non-restrictive, yet it is neither marked as 
definite (kad ‘when’ is used instead of sto), nor does it strengthen the exhaustive 
relevance of the antecedent (the preposition za is absent). The resulting inter- 
pretation is similar to causal clauses but without the flavor of a cause (just like 
the examples of purpose clauses without the desirability component illustrated 
in (19) above). 

One final prediction concerns the possibility to use a correlative pronoun to 
introduce the subordinate clause. The model postulates a co-reference between 
the topic situation of the non-restrictive situation-relative and the topic situation 
of the matrix clause. The topic situation of the matrix clause is best represented 
as expressed by a null pronoun (see de Vries 2002). A plausible candidate for its 
overt realization is a correlative pronoun. Assuming that this is the case, the pre- 
diction is that only non-restrictive situation-relatives may be introduced by an 
expression which includes a correlative pronoun. I have already shown that con- 
cessive, causal, and purpose clauses may involve a correlative pronoun selected 
by a preposition. I repeat the examples in (43). 


(43) a. Uprkos tome Sto je hladno, plivacemo u reci. 
inspite that $rois cold swim.FUT.IPL in river 


‘Although it is cold, we will swim in the river’ 
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b. Ostali smo  za-to da bismo se odmorili. 
stayed.PL AUX.1PL for-that DA AUX.SBJV.1PL REFL had.rest 
"We stayed in order to rest. 

c. Marijaje otišla za-to što je Jovan došao. 

Maria Aux left for-that $TO Aux Jovan arrived 


“Marija left because Jovan arrived. 


As predicted, there is no possible strategy to introduce conditionals and counter- 
factuals by expressions which involve a correlative pronoun. Examples in (44) 
present attempts to derive a counterfactual and a conditional clause with correl- 
ative pronouns. 


(44) a. (*To) da je toplo, plivali bismo u reci. 
that DA is warm swum AUX.SBJV.1PL in river 
‘If it were warm, we would have swum in the river. 
b. *{U-toliko / to} ako je toplo, plivacemo u reci. 
in-that.much that AKo is warm swim.FUT.1PL in river 


Intended: ‘If it is warm, we will swim in the river. 


4 Conclusion 


A strong hypothesis has been formulated in Arsenijević (2006) that all subordi- 
nate clauses are underlyingly relative clauses, i.e., that they are all derived by the 
general mechanism whereby one argument of the clause is abstracted and the re- 
sulting one-place predicate occurs as a modifier of an argument of the respective 
type in a higher expression. I discussed the empirical plausibility of the impli- 
cation of this analysis, that five traditional clause types correspond to one and 
the same type of relative clauses: situation-relatives. I have outlined an analysis 
where the five classes of subordinate clauses closely match five pragmatically 
prominent combinations of properties of five relevant components: the restric- 
tive vs. non-restrictive nature of the situation-relative, the presupposed vs. as- 
serted status of the relevant implication, the epistemic status of the antecedent of 
a presupposed implication as asserted by the subordinate clause, the relation be- 
tween the proposition in the subordinate clause and the actual situation, and the 
exhaustive relevance of the antecedent of the implication. Predictions ofthe anal- 
ysis regarding the projection of presuppositions, cancelability of implicatures, 
availability of equivalent coordinated structures, and morphological and/or syn- 
tactic marking of the postulated components have been confirmed by data from 
English and SC. 
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Abbreviations 

first person PL plural 

second person PRS present 
3 third person PRF perfect 
AUX auxiliary verb Q question particle 
COND conditional REFL reflexive marker 
FuT future SG singular 
M masculine SBJV subjunctive 


NEG negation 
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In this article we describe syntactic and semantic properties of Czech binominal 
kazdy ‘each’. We focus on the interaction between binominal kazdy with different 
types of collectives. We explain a surprising compatibility of certain types of collec- 
tives with binominal každý by a local conception of distributivity and collectivity. 
The semantic formalization is carried out in the PCDRT framework. 


Keywords: binominal each, Czech, formal semantics, syntax/semantics interface, 
PCDRT, pluralities 


1 Introduction 


In this paper we describe the syntactic and semantic properties of the Czech 
counterpart of English binominal each. We are aware of only sparse formal lin- 
guistic work describing Slavic expressions corresponding to English binominal 
each, namely Przepiórkowski (2014) and Przepiórkowski (2015); so we will start 
our description with some basic observations about the syntax and semantics of 
this peculiar expression. The first step to approach this task (irrespective of a 
particular language) is to tease apart binominal 'each' from its determiner rela- 
tive. Both types share the obligatory distributive semantics. Consider example 
(1), which has - as one of its readings - the so called cumulative interpreta- 
tion, which would be true, e.g., in a situation where boy; bought book; and boy? 
bought books, 3). Such an interpretation is lacking with sentences like (2a)/(2b), 
containing determiner each and binominal each respectively. Following standard 
terminology, we label the NP part of the subject in (2a) REsTRICTOR (two boys) 
and the VP part of (2a) NUCLEAR SCOPE (bought three books). For binominal each 
the terminology is as follows: two boys is the (SORTING) KEY and three books is the 
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(DISTRIBUTIVE) SHARE. The difference in terminology reflects a widely adopted 
linguistic lore, which describes the semantics of binominal each as taking two 
nominal arguments. In a nutshell, despite the shared semantic core of both types 
of each (distributivity), there is a difference in their syntactic and semantic com- 
position (with the rest of the clause) which in some cases (as we will see) can 
lead to their different semantic behaviour. Moreover, it is usually assumed that 
binominal each forms a constituent with the object (share) unlike determiner 
each, which forms a constituent with the subject. For completeness, in (2c) we 
add an example of floating each, which attaches to a VP. Floating each (called 
“adverbial each” by Safir & Stowell 1988) will only be considered marginally in 
this paper. 


(1) Two boys have bought three books. 


(2) a. Each [pp of the two boys] has bought three books. DETERMINER each 
b. Two boys have bought [xp three books] each. BINOMINAL each 
c. Two boys have each [yp bought three books]. FLOATING each 


We proceed as follows. We start with a description of the basic morphosyntactic 
properties of Czech binominal kazdy ‘each’ (82), which, as in English and in many 
other languages, has a homophonous determiner reincarnation. Then, after pro- 
viding some background on the semantic notions of cumulativity, collectivity, 
and distributivity ($3), we present the core puzzle, namely the compatibility of 
binominal každý with a certain class of collective nominals in the key ($4). In 85 
we introduce the framework in which our analysis is couched - plural composi- 
tional discourse representation theory (PCDRT). In $6 we offer a PCDRT analysis 
of binominal kazdy and deal with the puzzle presented in 84. The summary in 
§7 concludes the paper. 


2 Morphosyntactic properties 


Czech binominal kazdy ‘each’ generally behaves like its English counterpart (see 
Safir & Stowell 1988 for seminal discussion and Zimmermann 2002 or Dotlacil 
2012 for more recent accounts). Yet, it exhibits some specific properties, which 
one can attribute to rich inflectional morphology: kaZdy is not a particle (as e.g. 
the German counterpart je and possibly the English each), but an adjective and 
as such it is obligatorily marked for case, number, and gender features. We first 
discuss the baseline properties - those that kazdy shares with each (82.1) - and 
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then turn to the more specific ones (82.2). We round up the discussion by a work- 
ing hypothesis about the syntactic representation of structures with binominal 


kazdy (82.3). 


2.1 Properties of binominal kazdy shared with binominal each 


Binominal každý, as its English counterpart, can either precede or follow its share, 


highlighted by bracketing in (3). 


(3 a. Chlapci koupili každý [dvě čepice]. 
boys.NOM.PL bought.PL each.NoM.sG two caps.ACC.PL 
"The boys bought each two caps: 
b. Chlapci koupili [dvě čepice] každý. 
boys.NOM.PL bought.PL two caps.ACC.PL each.NOM.SG 
"The boys bought two caps each: 


Binominal kazdy imposes restrictions on the referential/quantificational nature 
of its share familiar from English (Safir & Stowell 1988: 428). Most naturally, the 
share is modified by a numeral. Bare NP shares (underspecified for definiteness) 
or shares modified by other determiners, such as demonstratives, are not fully ac- 


ceptable; see (4). The contrast to (5) demonstrates that this property distinguishes 
binominal kazdy from floating kazdy. 


(4 a. Chlapci koupili každý [{jednu /?Ø /?tu} čepici]. 
boys.NOM.PL bought.PL each.nom.sG one that cap.acc 
Intended: ‘Each boy bought one / a/the / that cap: 

b. Chlapci koupili [{jednu/?@/?tu} čepici] každý. 
boys.NOM.PL bought.pL one that cap.acc each.NOM.SG 
Intended: ‘Each boy bought one / a/the / that cap: 

(5 Chlapei kazdy [koupili {jednu / Ø / tu} čepici]. 

boys.NOM.PL each.NoM.sG bought.PL one that cap.acc 
"The boys each bought one / a/the / that cap: 


The relation between binominal kazdy and its key is restricted by locality: they 
must be clausemates. This condition is satisfied in (6a), but not in (6b). Example 
(6c) demonstrates that infinitivals also count as “clauses”. 


(6) a. Chlapci koupili Marii kazdy jednu éepici. 
boys.NoM.PL bought Marie.DAT each.NOM.sG one  cap.AcC 
"The boys bought Mary one cap each’ 
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b. * Chlapci říkali, ze Marie koupila každý jednu čepici. 
boys.NoM.PL said that Marie bought each.sG.M one  cap.Acc 
Intended: ‘Each of the boys said that Mary bought one cap’ 


c. * Chlapci přiměli Mari koupit každý jednu 
boys.NOM.PL persuaded Marie.Acc buy.INF each.NOM.SG one 
čepici. 
cap.ACC 


Intended: ‘Each of the boys persuaded Marie to buy one cap! 


2.2 Properties specific to kazdy 


Czech binominal kazdy, just like its determiner and floating relatives, can be 
combined with the distributive preposition po; see (7). The preposition po and its 
interaction with the various uses of kazdy ‘each’ is not discussed in this paper.! 


(7 a. Každý z chlapců si vzal po jablicku. DET kazdy 
each.NoM.sG.M of boys.GEN REFL took.sc Po apple.Loc 
‘Each of the boys has taken an apple! 


b. Chlapci si každý vzali po jablicku. FLOATING kazdy 
boys.NOM REFL each.NoM.sG took.PL Po apple.Loc 


‘The boys have each taken an apple’ 


c. Chlapci si vzali každý pojablícku. BINOMINAL každý 
boys.NOM REFL took.PL each.NoM.sG Po apple.Loc 


"The boys have taken an apple each: 


The grammatical role of the key and the share is not restricted in Czech, arguably 
owing to rich inflectional morphology. The key can be a subject (as shown above), 
as well as direct (accusative) or indirect (dative) object; see (8). The binominal 
kazdy agrees with the key in case and gender (but not number; see discussion 
associated with (11)). Example (9) further demonstrates that the key must pre- 
cede the share, at least in what appears to be their A-positions; an A'-fronted 
share, illustrated in (9b), can precede the key. Example (9b) demonstrates yet an- 
other important property, namely that the binominal každý fronts together with 
the share, suggesting that they form a constituent (see also Safir & Stowell 1988: 
437).? 


'We are not aware of a discussion of the Czech distributive preposition po (for some discussion 
of the related distributive prefix po- in Czech, see Biskup 2017). Relevant literature exists on 
Russian (Pesetsky 1982, Harves 2003, Kuznetsova 2005) or Polish (Przepiórkowski 2008, 2013). 

?Example (9b) is hard to process and parse, which is witnessed by occasional rejections, espe- 
cially by *untrained" native speakers. 
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(8 a. Představil své kolegy každého jedné kamarádce. 
introduced his colleagues.acc each.acc.sG one friend.DAT 


‘He introduced his colleagues to one friend each’ 

b. Představil svým kolegům každému jednu kamarádku. 
introduced his colleagues.DAT each.DAT.sG one  friend.Acc 
‘He introduced one friend to each of his colleagues. 

(9) a. *Piedstavil každého jedné kamarádce své kolegy. 

introduced each.acc.sG one friend.DAT his colleagues.acc 
Intended: ‘He introduced his colleagues to one friend each: 

b. Kazdeho jedne kamarádce pyedstavil (jen) své kolegy. 
each.Acc.sc one friend.DAT introduced only his colleagues.acc 


‘He introduced (only) his colleagues to one friend each’ 


As in English, the share in Czech can be a direct or indirect object (as illustrated 
in (8)), as well as an adjunct (not illustrated here), but unlike in English (Safir & 
Stowell 1988: 436), it may also be the subject, at least in cases where it follows 
the key; see (10).? 
(10 a. Ty chlapce zahlédla každého jedna dívka. 

the boys.acc spotted.sG.F each.Acc.sG one  girl.NoM 


‘The boys were spotted by one girl each’ 


b. *Kazdého jedna dívka zahlédla ty chlapce. 
each.Acc.sG one girl.NoM spotted.sc.F the boys.acc 


Intended: “The boys were spotted by one girl each! 


As already hinted at, binominal kazdy agrees with the key in case and gender, 
while there is a mismatch between the two in number: the key is obligatorily 
plural and každý singular; see (11).* 


(11) Inspektorkám se líbil {každé / *kazdym /*kazdému 
inspectors.DAT.PL.F REFL liked each.DAT.SG.F -.DAT.PL -.DAT.SG.M 
/ *kazda} jeden üstav. 


~.NOM.SG.F one institute. NOM.M 


(Intended:) "The inspectors (who were women) liked one institute each: 


>The acceptability of (10) implies that the object ty chlapce is in an A-position. This would be 
in line with the proposals of Bailyn (2004) or Titov (2018) for Russian. Yet, caution is needed 
because different diagnostics (such as (reflexive) binding or scope) might yield contradictory 
results. 

“These properties are shared with floating každý; see example (5), where každý is masculine, as 
is its key. 
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Before we conclude this section, we would like to draw attention to a particular 
empirical point that will become relevant later in the paper. It concerns the inef- 
fability of binominal každý associated with subject keys involving the so-called 
GENITIVE OF QUANTIFICATION.? Consider example (12), in which the subject and 
key pet studentů involves genitive on studentů 'students.GEN', assigned by the nu- 
meral pét ‘five’, which bears the nominative (syncretic with accusative). In this 
example, no reasonable combination of case- and phi-features on the binominal 
'each' (agreeing with either the key or the verb) leads to an acceptable result. 


(12) *Pét studentü dostalo {kazdy / kazde / 
five.NOM students.GEN.M received.sG.N each.NOM.SG.M -.NOM.SG.N 
kazdeho} jednu knihu. 
~.GEN.SG.M/N one  book.ACC.sG.F 


Intended: “Ten students received one book each? 


The source of the ineffability is brought to light by (13), in which the key is an 
accusative-marked object, and while it also involves genitive of quantification 
on 'students' (and hence looks morphologically identical to the subject in (12)), 
it yields a fully acceptable result. We conjecture that the culprit behind the un- 
acceptability of (12) is subject-verb agreement. If the key - subject and if the syn- 
tactically motivated subject-verb agreement (singular neuter in (12)) does not 
match the apparently semantically motivated key-'each' agreement (expected 
to be nominative singular masculine in (12)), the conflict results in ungrammati- 
cality. In (13), this issue does not arise because the key is not the subject and the 
verb does not enter in agreement with it. And as such, it does not interfere with 
the key-‘each’ agreement.® 


(13) Pet studentü ohromila každého jedna kniha. 
five.acc students.GEN dazzled.sG.F each.acc.sG.M one book.NOM.SG.F 


‘Five students were dazzled by one book each? 


?See Veselovská (1995: Chapter 8) for discussion of genitive of quantification (called there par- 
titive genitive) in Czech and Franks (1994) for a cross-Slavic perspective. 

° As expected, the conflict is obviated also in examples like (i), where the key is in the dative and 
where - due to the oblique case on ‘five’ - the nominal description ‘students’ is not genitive- 
marked. 


(i) Pěti studentüm byla předána každému jedna kniha. 
five.DAT students.DAT.M was given.sc.F each.DAT.SG.M one  book.NoM.sG.F 


‘Five students were given one book each? 
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2.3 Syntax of binominal kazdy: Working hypothesis 


The structure of sentences with binominal každý should capture at least the fol- 
lowing two properties described above: (i) binominal kazdy forms a constituent 
with the share and (ii) binominal každý expresses partial agreement with the 
key - only partial because it agrees with it in case and gender, but not in num- 
ber. The structure that we propose is in Figure 1, representing the sentence in 
(14). We assume that Czech binominal kazdy takes two arguments: an anaphoric 
definite description, obligatorily elided under (the imperfect) identity with its 
antecedent, and the share. The constituency of binominal kazdy with its share 
explains facts like (9b), i.e., the possibility to A'-move them together. Moreover, 
our analysis is conservative relative to the seminal analysis of Safir & Stowell 
(1988). 


(14) Ti muži měli každý jednu zbraň. 
the men.NoM.PL had.PL each.NOM.SG.M one weapon.Acc 


‘The men had one weapon each’ 


S 
Ber ee 

DP VP 

KEY NC c 
we, M DP 
the men.NOM.PL; | ee nn 

had.pı NP 
NC LS SHARE 


Det DP scitis 


| one weapon.Acc 
each.NoM.sG (the man.nom.sG;) 


Figure 1: Hypothesized structure for (14) 


7An anonymous reviewer raises the non-trivial question of what the “head” of kazdy jednu 
zbran ‘each one weapon’ is. The answer will ultimately and crucially depend on the notion 
of a “head” as well as one’s conviction about whether Czech NPs are headed by D or N (see 
Veselovská 2018 for an extensive recent discussion); we remain agnostic with respect to the 
NP vs. DP debate and stick to an ad hoc notation, where NPs are, roughly, predicative, and DPs 
are argumental. The little we can say is that it is the N of the share (in (14) zbraň weapon") 
that controls NP-internal concord (except for the concord on the binominal ‘each’, as discussed 
above) as well as NP-external agreement with predicates (visible with subject shares, as in (13)), 
suggesting that it could be considered the morphosyntactic head of the complex DP. 
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The presence of the elided anaphoric definite description is motivated by 
the agreement facts (but also contributes to compositional semantics; see §5.3): 
kazdy, morphologically an adjective, must get its phi-features from some nom- 
inal. Due to the number mismatch between kazdy and its key, it is unlikely 
that the key licenses kazdy’s phi-features directly. For that reason, we hypoth- 
esize that the elided anaphoric definite description is a special case of indepen- 
dently attested overt discourse-anaphoric definite descriptions with very simi- 
lar properties. An example of such a definite is given in (15). What this case of 
kazdy + definite NP and binominal kazdy have in common is not just anaphoric- 
ity, but also the grammatical number mismatch with the antecedent. In both 
cases, the antecedent is plural, while kazdy and the definite NP - if present - are 
singular. 


(15) Přišli nějací muZi;. Kazdy (ten muZj) mel zbraň. 
came some men.NOM.PL each.NOM.SG.M the man.NOM.M had.sc weapon 


‘Some men came. Each one of them (lit. each the man) had a weapon: 


We conclude that the hypothesized obligatorily elided definite description in the 
argument of binominal kazdy, anaphoric to the key, is a plausible source of the 
partial agreement with the key, given the similarity to independently attested 
cases like (15). It remains to be seen and worked out how exactly this covert defi- 
nite NP is licensed and why it appears to be subject to some version of Principle 
A (see 82.1).? 


3 Background on cumulativity, collectivity, and 
distributivity 


As we stated in 81, binominal ‘each’ is strongly distributive. Consider example 
(16), which can be interpreted either cumulatively (16a), collectively (16b), or dis- 
tributively (16c). The cumulative construal entails that in toto 2 professors ex- 
amined 3 students and the 3 students were examined by the 2 professors; the 
collective construal entails, in addition, that the professors cooperated during 
the examination; finally, the distributive construal entails that the total number 
of examined students was 6. As demonstrated by (17), binominal each eliminates 
the cumulative and the collective reading. 


* An anonymous reviewer suggests to do away with the presently employed (pretheoretical) 
notion of partial or imperfect agreement and instead postulate a richer covert structure, namely 
“each one.sc of the men.pr’. We consider this solution plausible, but do not attempt to argue 
for or against it. 
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(16) Two professors examined three students. 


a. v 2 professors ... 3 students CUMULATIVE 
b. v 2 professors (cooperating) ... 3 students COLLECTIVE 
c. v/2 professors ... 6 students DISTRIBUTIVE 


(17) Two professors examined [each three students]. 


a. X 2 professors ... 3 students CUMULATIVE 
b. X 2 professors (cooperating) ... 3 students COLLECTIVE 
c. v/2 professors ... 6 students DISTRIBUTIVE 


Let us now turn to the interaction between binominal each and collectivity. Pro- 
totypical collective predicates are verbs like gather, surround, or noun phrases as 
good team or group. Collective predicates enforce collective readings, (18), and 
as such are usually incompatible with binominal each, as illustrated in (19). The 
mutual incompatibility with binominal each and collectives - sine qua non - 
has been noticed by many researchers (Dowty 1987, Brisson 2003, Winter 2001, 
Doéekal 2012). 


(18) The group of two authors wrote three books. 


a. X 2 authors ... 3 books CUMULATIVE 
b. y 2 authors (cooperating) ... 3 books COLLECTIVE 
c. X 2 authors ... 6 books DISTRIBUTIVE 


(19) * The group of two authors wrote three books each. 


The literature on collectives, e.g. Dowty (1987), Winter (2001), and Brisson (2003), 
distinguishes two types of collective predicates (relying on Winter's terminol- 
ogy) — SET COLLECTIVES, exemplified in (20a), and ATOM COLLECTIVES, exempli- 
fied in (20b). The relevant criterion is the (in)compatibility with the determiner 
all (or, more generally, the (in)compatibility with plural determiners), whereby 
set collectives, but not atom collectives, can involve modification by all; see (21). 


(20) a. gather, meet, sing together, ... SET COLLECTIVES 


b. be a good team, outnumber NP, ... ATOM COLLECTIVES 


(21) a. All the boys gathered. 
b. * All the boys are a good team. 
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Let us now turn to some relevant facts from Czech. Czech numerals like dvojice 
‘twosome’ enforce the collective reading: while (22), using the plain-vanilla cardi- 
nal dva ‘two’, can be interpreted collectively as well as cumulatively, (23), using 
the numeral dvojice ‘twosome’ only allows the collective construal.? 


(22) Dva sportovci vyhráli dvé medaile. 
two athletes won.PL two medals.Acc 


"Two athletes won two medals? 


a. v Athlete; and athlete? cooperated and together won two medals 


(one after another, in two different contests). COLLECTIVE 
b. V ‘Athlete; won gold & athlete? won silver’ CUMULATIVE 
(23) Dvojice sportovců vyhrála dvě medaile. 


twosome.NOM.sG.F athletes.GEN won.sG.F two medals.Acc 
‘A twosome of athletes won two medals: 


a. v Athlete, and athlete? cooperated and together won two medals 
(one after another, in two different contests). COLLECTIVE 


b. X ‘Athlete; won gold & athlete? won silver’ CUMULATIVE 


As noticed by Dotla£il (2013), set collectives allow limited distributivity effects, 
like distributing over reciprocals. This is not possible for atom collectives; see 
(24). We use this test in (25) and conclude that Czech collective numerals behave 
like set collectives, while nominals like skupina 'group' behave like atom collec- 


tives.!° 


(24) a. Bill and Peter, together, carried the piano across each other's lawns. 


b. * The team of students carried the piano across each other's lawns. 


?For recent cross-linguistic/cross-Slavic discussion and analysis of collective numerals like dvo- 
jice or twosome, see Grimm & Doéekal (to appear). Furthemore, we use the term collective nu- 
meral as a descriptive label. As an anonymous reviewer correctly points out, Czech collective 
numerals show signs of both being a numeral and a noun. We agree but a proper classification 
would require using a battery of morphological and syntactic tests. But as such a classification 
is orthogonal to the goals pursued in this article, we leave it for future work. 

Notice that we follow Winter's terminology distinguishing between atom collective predicates 
and set collective predicates, which is purely semantic in the sense that (uninflected) atom 
predicates range over atomic entities (for Winter at type (e, t)) while (uninflected) set predicates 
range over sets (in Winter's approach their type is ((e, t), t)). The semantic type distinction then 
covers both verbal atom and set collectives in (20a)/(20b) and nominal atom and set collectives 
in (24). If the atom/set collective is in an argument position like in (24), further type shift (like 
existential closure) is needed - see $5.1. Thanks to an anonymous reviewer for raising this 
point. 
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(25) a. Dvojice podezřelých zradila jeden druhého. 
twosome.NOM.SG.F suspects.GEN betrayed.sG.F one  other.Acc. 


"The people within the twosome of suspects betrayed one another. 

b. *Skupina podezřelých zradila jeden druhého. 
group.NOM.SG.F suspects.GEN betrayed.sG.F one other.Acc. 
Intended: “The people within the group of suspects betrayed one 
another: 


4 The puzzle 


Armed with relevant background on binominal kazdy/each and with some rudi- 
mentary understanding of cumulativity, collectivity, and distributivity, we are 
ready to present the central data pattern. Atom collectives and binominal each 
are incompatible with each other, as evidenced by (19). Example (26) shows that 
this restriction holds of Czech, too. As it turns out, though, the situation is dif- 
ferent with set collectives: example (27), structurally parallel to (26), is not just 
acceptable, but has the expected interpretation, whereby each of the two detec- 
tives was assigned three tasks, i.e., in total there were six tasks assigned." Set 
collectives thus exhibit at least two signs of distributivity: (i) distributing over 
reciprocals, as in (25), and (ii) distributing the set collective key by binominal 
kazdy/each, as in (27). 


"The contrast between (26) and (27) can only be illustrated by using a non-subject key, for 
reasons discussed at the end of 82.2. Example (i) (just as its kin (12)) is ungrammatical, but 
because of an agreement issue, not interpretation. 


(i) * Dvojice detektivů dostala {každý / každá / 
twosome.NOM.SG.F detectives.GEN.M got.sc.F each.NOM.SG.M ~.NOM.SG.F 
každého} jeden úkol. 
~.GEN.SG.M one task.Acc 


Intended: “The two detectives got one task each? 


For completeness sake we would like to draw attention to the complex agreement pattern in ex- 
amples like (27): každému ‘each.DAT.sG.M’ agrees with dvojici (detektivů) 'twosome.pAT.sa.r (of 
detectives)’ in case, with detektivů 'detectives.GEN.PL.M' in gender, and with neither in number 
(recall that number on binominal každý is invariably singular). 

Experimental support for the contrast between (26) and (27) can be found in Kuruncziová 
(2020), who ran a rating experiment on Slovak, in which participants judged the acceptability 
of sentences with binominal kazdy in three conditions differing in the type of key: (i) cardinal 
key (‘two NP") - the baseline, (ii) atom collective key (‘group NP.GEN?), and (iii) set collective 
key (‘twosome NP.GEN’). The set collective condition (z our (27)) was as acceptable as the 
cardinal baseline; the atom collective condition (~ our (26)) was significantly less acceptable, 
which is in line with our judgements for Czech. 
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(26) *Tymu detektivü byly zadány každému tři úkoly. 
team.DAT.sG detectives.GEN were assigned each.DAT.sG three tasks.NOM 


Intended: “The people in the team of detectives were assigned three 


tasks each! 

(27 Dvojici detektivü byly zadány každému tři 
twosome.DAT.SG detectives.GEN were assigned each.DAT.sG three 
úkoly. 
tasks.NOM 


‘Each of the two detectives was assigned three tasks. 


We will formalize the difference between set and atom collectives in $5. Our 
analysis relies on the intuition (going back to Dowty 1987) that set collectives 
like gather afford sub-entailments: if some boys gathered in the yard, then we 
have some quasi-formal knowledge what is required of every boy, namely that 
he moves to the yard and stays there. On the other hand, atom collectives like be 
a good team do not afford such sub-entailments. 

Consider now the behavior of determiner kazdy ‘each’, illustrated in (28) and 
(29). We see that it behaves uniformly with set collectives, (28), and with atom 
collectives, (29). In both cases, the distribution is over groups (pairs and teams, 
respectively) rather than their members. The pattern is then the following: (i) 
binominal kazdy allows distributivity over the members of set collectives but 
not over the members of atom collectives; (ii) determiner kaZdy cannot distribute 
over the members of either type of collective predicates. 


(28) Každé dvojici detektivů byly zadány tři úkoly. 
each.DAT twosome.DAT detectives.GEN were assigned.PL three tasks.NOM 
‘Three tasks were assigned to each twosome of detectives’ 

(29) Kazdému tymu detektivü byly zadany tři úkoly. 
each.DAT team.DAT detectives.GEN were assigned.PL three tasks.NOM 


‘Three tasks were assigned to each team of detectives. 


5 PCDRT: The basic building blocks 


In this section we introduce the basic concepts and formal instruments of the 
plural compositional discourse representation theory (PCDRT; Brasoveanu 2008, 
Dotla£il 2013; a.o.), which we will use (in 86) to explain the central puzzle of this 


paper. 
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Let us start with some general considerations about PCDRT as opposed to 
more common treatments of distributivity and with predictions specific to PC- 
DRT. Consider example (30a), where the distributive reading is default (each boy 
wore a different hat). Almost all standard theories of distributivity (Bennett 1974, 
Link 1983, Schwarzschild 1996, Winter 2001) derive this reading with the help of 
a distributive operator (bist), which scopes over the whole VP and requires each 
atom in the denotation of the subject to distribute over the predicate. 


(30) a. The boys wore a hat. 


b. DIST(WORE A HAT) 


While this approach might be extended to simple cases of binominal each, it fails 
in more complex cases (see Dotlacil 2012 for discussion) and does not offer, at 
least as far as we can see, a solution to our puzzle - the availability of distribu- 
tive readings in constructions with binominal kazdy ‘each’ and a collective key. 
The biggest problem would be the VP scope of the distributive operator which 
predicts a clash with any collective above VP level. Recall, however, that Czech 
distinguishes between atom and set collectives in this respect (examples 27 and 
26). We will show that PCDRT offers a rather natural explanation of this phe- 
nomenon. 

The prediction of PCDRT that is of most interest to us concerns the different 
mode of composition of determiner vs. binominal each. While determiner each 
distributes/scopes over both the restrictor and the nuclear scope, binominal each 
only distributes/scopes over the share, remaining inert with respect to the col- 
lectivity (and cumulativity) of any material outside of its scope (such as the VP 
or the key). It is an important goal of this paper to explore this prediction, based 
on Czech data. 

The rest of the section is organized as follows: $5.1 introduces the PCDRT 
framework and applies the machinery to a cumulative interpretation of natural 
language sentences, section $5.2 discusses determiner each and its formalization 
in PCDRT. Section 85.3 concludes the introduction to PCDRT by formalization 
of binominal each semantics. 


5.1 Cumulative readings in PCDRT 


Let us start our PCDRT formalization by considering the case of cumulative 
readings. A cumulative reading of (31) is true, for instance, if one boy bought 
two books and the other boy bought one book. One information state verifying 
this cumulative reading of (31) is in Table 1. An INFORMATION STATE is a set of 
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variable assignments: columns represent values of discourse referents and rows 
assignments to the discourse referents, also called DREFS. Unlike classic predi- 
cate logic with only one assignment of values to variables, PCDRT works with 
sets of assignments. The update of information states then represents a change 
of the context. The subject takes the value of u, the object takes the value of 
Uy. Drefs (u, uz) are structurally correlated with each other. The predicate buy 
relates boy-book pairs per assignment (in rows) but numerical conditions are 
satisfied vertically. 


(31) Two boys bought three books. 


Table 1: Information state verifying the cumulative reading of (31) 


Info state J — 1 u 
À boy, book, 
h boy; book 
Ja boy, books 
St 
DP(roo VP¢t) 
i b H DP (tro) 
EC two boys buy D NP (rt) 
EC” three books 


Figure 2: Structural and type-theoretic representation of (31) 


The derivation of truth-conditions, which are modeled as information states 
such as the one in Table 1, is fully compositional. The tree in Figure 2 visualizes 
the most important parts of the composition. PCDRT uses the usual types of Mon- 
tagovian tradition, with one slight deviation and one addition (following Dotla£il 
2012): type e (the type of individuals) is replaced by type r (the type of discourse 
referents) and we add type t, which is an abbreviation of type ((st)((st)t)) - the 
full type of discourse representation structures (see Dotlacil 2013 and Brasoveanu 
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2008 for details). In this system, NPs are of type (rt) and can be shifted (by exis- 
tential closure/EC) to unary quantifiers of type ((rt)t). The S node is of type t. 

The PCDRT-style DISCOURSE REPRESENTATION STRUCTURE (DRS) is in (32). It 
specifies that there are two drefs - u, (subject, boys), with cardinality 2, and u, 
(object, books), with cardinality 3. The predicate buy is satisfied distributively 
(buy is a lexically distributive predicate), but the cumulative interpretation does 
not require one-by-one satisfaction of the restrictor by the scope; on the contrary, 
the truth conditions are much weaker, consequently the cumulative reading is 
modeled in info states like Table 1. Finally, the predicate relates the two drefs 
(pluralities): Buv(u, u2}. Notice, that PCDRT treatment of plurality distinguishes 
between lexical and syntactic distributivity. Lexical distributivity must be satis- 
fied assignment by assignment, in Table 1 in individual rows: boy; bought book;, 
then the same boy bought book; and, finally, boy? bought book3. But there is no 
(in the cumulative interpretation) syntactic distributivity which would require 
for each of the two boys to buy three books. We will discuss the non-lexical 
(syntactic) distributivity in the next section. 


(32) [u1,u | (uj) = 2 ^ Bovs(u4] ^ #(u2) = 3 ^ Booxs(us] ^ BuY(u, u5]] 


5.2 Determiner each in PCDRT 


Now we will introduce the key concepts of distributivity as it is treated in PC- 
DRT. As already mentioned, PCDRT distributivity diverges from the standard 
approaches to distributivity - the PCDRT distributivity operator à, (Nouwen 
2003, van den Berg 1996) does not adjoin to VP/main sentential predicate in syn- 
tax. Moreover 6,, quantifies over information states, not over the denotation of 
VP. Importantly, it quantifies only over those assignments where the anaphoric 
dref u, has an atomic value. What we present in (33) is a simplified version of 
Dotlacil's (2012) ó,, . 


(33) à, CD) = ADJ unl = uJ ^ Vd € us GU ul) 21^ DG], -a)Ulu,-a)) 


The ó, is utilized in the formalization of determiner each in (34). Determiner 
each shifts its NP argument into a unary quantifier and it requires for each entity 
in the restrictor to satisfy its nuclear scope. 


(34) [DET-each*] = AP rt) AQ(rt) du, (P(Un)) ^ Q(u;) 


Notice that we formalize the atomicity condition (&(U) u,I) = 1) as part of asserted conditions, 
not part of presupposition or generally non at-issue meaning. In this respect we follow the 
standard treatment of atomicity in PCDRT and remain agnostic to the question of atomicity's 
proper treatment. 
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Let us consider example (35), which involves an instance of determiner each. It 
would be modeled by an information state like the one shown in Table 2. The 
structure is in Figure 3. Note that instead of the existential closure of the NP (as 
in the cumulative reading case), the quantifier propagates the dref in its restrictor 
and distributes it over the nuclear scope. 


(35) Each of the two boys bought three books. 


Table 2: Information state verifying the distributive reading of (35) 


Info state J — 1 u 
A boy; book, 
h boy; books 
Ja boy, books 
9 boy? book, 
Js boy, book; 
"m boy) book, 

S 
DP, VP 
DET-each NP V DP 
EC NP 


Figure 3: Structure of (35) 


The corresponding DRS is provided in (36). The crucial component that makes 
it different from the cumulative reading discussed above is the distributive oper- 
ator 6, , anaphoric to its restrictor (dref u;, subject) and scoping over the VP part 
of the sentence (ô, ([u5] ^ [| (uo) = 3 ^ Booxstujj] ^ [| Buvíu;. u2}])), requiring 
that for each atomic entity in u, there be 3 books in uz. The predicate relates boys 
and books. In this case the scope properties of PCDRT distributivity operator ô, 
resemble the standard approach to distributivity where DIST scopes over the VP 
constituent. 


(36) [u |$(4) = 2^ Bovstun} ^ ôn (lu2] ^ [|] #(u2) = 3 
^ BOOKS{u2}] A [| Buvíu, u2}])] 
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5.3 Binominal each in PCDRT 


Just like determiner each, also binominal each involves the distributivity operator 
6,3 1-€., both types of each share the distributive core. Binominal each differs from 
its determiner kin in that it introduces a new discourse referent (um) and in that 
it is anaphoric to the key (again, we follow Dotla£il 2013). 


(37) [pNom-each"] = AyAP1)AQ(4)-[Um |] ^ CP) ^ Qum) 


Let us see the workings of the PCDRT machinery on the example in (38): the 
sentence can be modeled in a plural info state like the one in Table 3; its structure 
is provided in Figure 4. 


(38) Two athletes won three medals each. 


Table 3: Information state verifying the distributive reading of (38) 


Info state J u Uy 
À athlete; medal, 
jo athlete; medal, 
jz athlete; medal 
Ja athlete, medal, 
Js athlete, medal, 
Je athlete; medal, 


The most important difference between the determiner and binominal each 
(for our purposes) lies in their scope behavior: whereas in (36) the scope of the 
distributive operator à, was over the whole VP, in case of binominal each it con- 
sists only of the share: 5, ‚([#(u2) = 3 ^ MEDALS{u2}]). The full formalization is in 
(39): 6,, is anaphoric to the key and requires each atomic entity in its denotation 
(u) to satisfy the share one-by-one. But the distributive operator does not scope 
over the lexical predicate, as it works with information states directly. 


(39) [u |$(u) = 2 ^ ATHLETES{u;} ^ [uo | à, (#2) = 3 
^ MEDALS(u51])] ^ wiNíu,, u5]] 
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S 
DP, VP, 
KEY E d een, 
| V DP, 
two athletes.PL | "M s 
won.PL NP» 
Sage Toe SHARE 
Det DP; | 
| ui three medals 
each.sc 
theathletess 


Figure 4: Structure of (38) 


5.4 Interim summary 


We have provided some background on PCDRT and have demonstrated how de- 
terminer and binominal each differ from each other. In syntactic terms, deter- 
miner each scopes over its whole nuclear scope, which includes the main senten- 
tial predicate, at least if the quantifier is in the subject position. The binominal 
each is anaphoric to its key but scopes only over the share, not over the clausal 
predicate. While the two types of each yield identical readings in simple cases, 
such as (2b) vs. (2a), they are predicted to differ with respect to their interaction 
with other plurality-manipulating operators, in particular collectives. 


6 A PCDRT analysis of the puzzle 


The relevant pattern from §4 is presented in pseudo Czech in (40). The data show 
that Czech binominal každý ‘each’ is compatible with set collectives like twosome 
but lead to an ungrammaticality with atom collectives like team. If we substitute 
binominal each with determiner each, the result is grammatical but does not af- 
ford quantification over the members of the collections, only over the collections 
conceived as atomic entities. 


(40) a. Binominal ‘each’ + set collective ‘twosome’ 
Twosome of detectives got three tasks each. 
~> GRAMMATICAL + DISTRIBUTION OVER ATOMS 
b. * Binominal ‘each’ + atom collective ‘team’ 
Team of detectives got three tasks each. 
^» UNGRAMMATICAL 
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c. Determiner ‘each’ + set/atom collective 
Each twosome/team of detectives was given three tasks. 
~> GRAMMATICAL + DISTRIBUTION OVER GROUPS 


6.1 Set collectives in PCDRT 


The first step in describing the semantics behind the pattern in (40) is to assign 
some reasonable PCDRT formalization to set collectives. We build on the intu- 
ition that set collectives manipulate their main predicate (in case of (40) senten- 
tial) in such a way that (qua their argumenthood) the predicate must be satisfied 
collectively. In cases like (23), repeated here as (41), the set collective requires the 
predicate ‘win’ to be satisfied collectively in u; (subject dref). 


(41) Dvojice sportovců vyhrála tři medaile. 
twosome.NOM.sG.F athletes.GEN won.sG.F three medals.Acc 
‘A twosome of athletes won three medals: 


a. v ‘Athlete, and athlete? cooperated and together won three medals 
(one after another, in three different contests). COLLECTIVE 


b. X ‘Athlete; won gold & athlete? won silver and bronze? CUMULATIVE 


P EE c 


DP, VP, 


EC“ twosome athletes V DP, 


won EC? three medals 


Figure 5: Structure of (41) 


The syntactic structure of the composition is in Figure 5. The building blocks 
are in (42). DP, and VP, are applied in the standard PCDRT manner. The most 
important part is the set collective formalization in (42b): it is a unary quanti- 
fier over drefs which requires the predicate to be applied to the subject dref (uj) 
collectively (formalized by the union operator applied to u1). Notice that the in- 
formation state for the collective reading (Table 4) resembles the cumulative info 
state discussed in §5.1 but there is one crucial difference formalized in (42): the set 
collective requires a collective interpretation on the predicate’s argument (dref 
uj): WIN(U/ uy, uz} in the formula which dictates the collective satisfaction (the 
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whole u; column) of the predicate's external argument by the discourse referent 
14. If we look at the visualization of the information state in Table 4, we can 
say that the whole column u} is the agent of winning, unlike in the cumulative 
verifying info state (from the section $5.1) where each row represented the in- 
dividual agent of winning. As we will see, this treatment of collectivity predicts 
that collectivity is local, which will give us a handle on the pattern in (40).!* 


(42) a. [S]= [u u | £(u4) = 2 ^ ATHLETES{u,} ^ *(u5) = 3 

^ MEDALS(u5] ^ WIN{|_) uy, u5j] 

b. [DP;] 7 AQ- [u | (01) = 2 ^ ATHLETES{u;}] ^ Q(U uy) 
. [VPi]2 Av, [ue | #(u2) = 2 ^ MEDArs(us] ^ wiNiv, u5] 

d. [DP5]- AQco. [us | $(u2) = 3 ^ MEDALS{u}] ^ Q(uz) 


A verifying information state for (42a) is in Table 4. The set collective predicate 
requires the predicate win to be satisfied collectively by the whole u, but other- 
wise the info state looks similar to the cumulative verifying info state discussed 
in $5.1. 


Table 4: Information state verifying (41) 


Info state J u u 
À athlete; medal, 
h athlete; medal, 
ja athlete; medal, 


6.2 Binominal každý + set collectives 


Now we are ready to explain the puzzling compatibility of binominal kazdy 
'each' with set collectives like dvojice 'twosome'. Consider again example (43) 
(in pseudo Czech) and the associated syntactic structure in Figure 6. 


(43) Twosome of detectives got three tasks each. 


Let us now employ the ingredients introduced above: (i) the PCDRT formal- 
ization of binominal 'each' and (ii) our PCDRT formalization of set collectives. 


"Our formalization of set collectives is the only addition to the independently established PC- 
DRT machinery. 
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S 
EC a ee 
DP,, VP 
m c m 
EC NP V DP,, 
twosome of detectives n NP BINOM-each 


three tasks 


Figure 6: Structure of (43) 


Binominal kazdy ‘each’ scopes over the share and requires every atomic entity 
in the key (u) to satisfy the share (uz). The set-collective numeral dvojice ‘two- 
some’ requires the u; dref to saturate the external argument of the predicate ‘got’ 
collectively. The final truth-conditions are in (44). The set collective numeral im- 
poses collectivity on the predicate (coT(lJ u, uz}) but otherwise does not require 
collectivity anywhere else. The distributivity of binominal kazdy is local as well: 
it scopes over the share (ô, ([#(uz) = 3 ^ TAsks{uz}])) and requires for each atom 
in its anaphoric dref (uj) to be assigned the share (u2) with the right cardinality 
(3). Such truth-conditions are verified by the information state in Table 5. In sum, 
in this case both set collectives and the obligatory distributive binominal kazdy 
are compatible with each other and cumulatively contribute to the final truth 
conditions in (44). 


(44) [u | (14) = 2 ^ pETECTIVES(U4]) ^ [u2] | ôu ([4(u2) = 3 
^ TASKS{uy}]) ^ cor(U u1, u2}] 


Table 5: Information state verifying (44) 


Info state J u Uy 
A detective, task, 
h detective} task, 
Ja detective; task; 
Ja detective, tasky 
Is detective; tasks 
Ie detective, task, 
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6.3 Cumulative readings 


As we have observed and explained, set collectives and binominal kazdy ‘each’ 
can occur in one sentence and contribute distributivity and collectivity to the 
sentence’s truth-conditions without problems. Such local distributivity and local 
non-distributivity are then expected and predicted to be compatible with each 
other in all cases where the distributivity operator and other collective (or non- 
distributive) operator do not compete for the same argument. Let us consider 
another case: (45) has a salient cumulative interpretation between the subject 
(dva zelinári ‘two greengrocers’) and the indirect object (deseti zákazníkům ‘ten 
customers’) while the direct object (tri repy ‘three beets’) is interpreted obligato- 
rily distributively with respect to the indirect object. Such mixed cumulative/dis- 
tributive readings would be true e.g. in a situation where greengrocer, sold to 
customer +2+344 beet; | 4? (each of the customers, 4 bought three beets) and 
greengrocery sold to customers +6+7+8+9+10 beet13,_ 39 (again each of the green- 
grocer,’s customers bought three beets). Such readings were reported to exist 
for determiner every (see Kratzer 2002 and Brasoveanu 2012) but as far as we 
are aware, were not noticed for binominal each. For reasons of space, we cannot 
discuss the details of the PCDRT formalization of (45) but the existence of such 
mixed readings support our analysis of mixed set-collective/distributive interpre- 
tations explained in the detail in section §6.2. 


(45) Dva zelinari prodali deseti zákazníkům tři řepy 
two greengrocers sold ten.DAT customers.DAT three.Acc beets.acc 
kazdému. 
each.DAT.SG 


"Two greengrocers sold to ten customers three beets each: 


6.4 Binominal each plus atom collectives 


As we have observed, atom collectives and binominal kazdy ‘each’ are incom- 
patible and lead to ungrammaticality; see the pseudo Czech example in (46). For 
reasons of space, we cannot discuss the details of PCDRT formalization of atom 
collectives. But since this was already achieved in Dotlacil (2013), we will simply 
follow Dotlacil's idea of treating atom collectives as horizontal type of collec- 
tivizers, modeled in each row (assignment) as composed of a plurality but atomic 
from the outside. A sentence like (46) then would be modeled in an info state like 
Table 6: if such sentences were acceptable in a natural language. The binominal 
each would require the same group atom (detective; * detective; in the informa- 
tion state of Table 6) to get three tasks. Note, that the collectivity is imposed on 
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every assignment, which is the crucial difference against the vertical collectiv- 
ity of set collectives. Nevertheless, (46) is ungrammatical, which does not follow 
from the plurality framework we accepted, but similar constraints have been ob- 
served for sentences like (47) where binominal each has an atomic entity as its 
key. The reason why such sentences are bad is (we believe) the same as the one 
which leads to the unacceptability of (47): in both cases the key is a single atom 
(marked by singular morphology on the proper name in (47) and the atom collec- 
tive in (46)), and most probably this sort of vacuous distributivity is the reason 
for the unacceptability of both sentences. 


(46) * The team of detectives got three tasks each. 
(47) * Petr drank two beers each. 


Table 6: Information state verifying the intended reading of (46) 


Info state J u Uy 
À detective, + detective, task, 
jo detective, + detective? task, 
ja detective, + detective, task 


6.5 Determiner each + set/atom collective 


In the case of the determiner kazdy ‘each’, the distinction between the atom and 
set collectives vanishes, as the schematic example in (48) remind us: Both types 
of collectives are compatible with the determiner každý ‘each’. Nevertheless, the 
meaning such sentences get is always a quantification over collections, not over 
members of the collections. At first sight, it can be surprising to see that such 
sentences are grammatical after we observed the incompatibility of binominal 
each and atom collectives in (46). The reason for this difference is (we believe) 
the argument/predicate distinction between (46) and (48). The atom collective in 
(46) is an argument (it undergoes the existential closure of the NP at the level of 
DP, i.e. the expression becomes an argument) but both types of collectives in (48) 
are of the type (singular) predicate and as such are turned into full arguments 
by the quantifier kazdy ‘each’. Because of that, the collective inference of the set 
collective applies to its main noun predicate (the NP detectives). In such cases 
(we believe) the meaning of set and atom collectives collapses: both types of 
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collectives would be interpreted as horizontal collectives, modeled in Table 7. A 
proper investigation of this idea (the prediction is that all predicative uses of 
set collectives should resemble atom collectives) is something we would like to 
pursue in future work. 


(48) Each twosome/team of detectives got three tasks. 


Table 7: Information state verifying (48) 


Info state J u u 
j detective, + detective, task, 
h detective, + detective, task, 
Ja detective, + detective, task 
ia detective + detective, task, 
js detective; + detective, tasks 
Ie detective; + detective, task, 


7 Summary 


In this article we first described some morphosyntactic properties of Czech bi- 
nominal kazdy ‘each’ and then focused on its semantic behavior. Our main goal 
was to describe its interaction with set collectives. We formalized the meaning 
of both set collectives and the binominal kazdy in the PCDRT framework. The 
formalization allows us to explain their surprising compatibility. Our formaliza- 
tion follows the standard PCDRT treatment of determiner and binominal each 
which explains (among other things) their differing interactions with set and 
atom collectives. Our main contributions are the formalization of the meaning 
of Czech set collectives and the mapping of the landscape of different types of 
distributivity, as evidenced in Czech data. Some questions and predictions are left 
for future research, including the issue of the rigid collectivity of set collectives 
used as arguments of determiner kazdy/each. 
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Abbreviations 

ACC accusative M masculine 
DAT dative N neuter 

F feminine NOM nominative 
GEN genitive PL plural 

INF  infinitive REFL reflexive 
LOC locative SG singular 
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Chapter 3 


New developments in the semantics of 
noun phrases in Slavic languages 
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University of Cologne PUniversity of Stuttgart 


The paper gives a general overview of the theoretical approaches to the seman- 
tics and syntax of nominal phrases. It shows how the recent work on this topic 
in formal Slavistics has contributed to the further development of the theory. The 
following issues are addressed: What counts as reliable evidence for the assump- 
tion of the DP-layer in articleless Slavic languages? How do Slavic languages ex- 
press the distinction between strong definiteness based on anaphoricity and weak 
definiteness based on situational uniqueness? What is the semantic concept be- 
hind definiteness contributed by NPs in the topic position? What is the meaning 
of special collective nouns such as Czech dvojice ‘a group of two people’ and Rus- 
sian complex numerical measure nouns such as strogrammovka ‘a 100-gram glass’? 
What do nominal roots in Slavic languages denote before they enter different syn- 
tactic environments and how do different syntactic environments determine their 
interpretation? Is there evidence for the assumption of the functional projections 


NumP and ClassifierP in addition to NP and DP in Slavic languages? 
Keywords: DP syntax, DP semantics, definiteness 


1 Introduction 


The goal of this article is twofold: At a general level, its aim is to give an overview 
of the development of theoretical approaches to the semantics (and syntax) of 
nominal phrases since Abney (1987) and to determine the current state of the art 
in this particular field. A second, more specific task is to set the scene for the 
contributions by the participants of the “Semantics of Noun Phrases” Workshop 
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Junghanns & Hagen Pitsch (eds.), Advances in formal Slavic linguistics 2018, 


Ail in Slavic languages. In Andreas Blümel, Jovana Gajić, Ljudmila Geist, Uwe 


63-86. Berlin: Language Science Press. 
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held on December 6, 2018 at the University of Góttingen as a part of the 13th Con- 
ference on "Formal Description of Slavic Languages" (FDSL 13). The workshop 
focused on nominal categories and their interpretation and formal representa- 
tion. As under the principle of compositionality the meaning of the whole is 
determined by the meanings of its syntactic parts, the papers address not only 
semantics but also the syntax of noun phrases. In this article I want to identify 
the main questions in the current research on noun phrases in Slavic but also 
in other languages and show how the papers by the workshop participants can 
contribute to answering some of these questions. 

Since the formulation of the DP-hypothesis in Abney (1987) and the introduc- 
tion of D as a functional category for determiners, various functional projec- 
tions between D and NP have been added to integrate nominal categories such 
as number and host numerals and attributive adjectives cross-linguistically (see 
Alexiadou et al. 2007, Borer 2005, Cheng & Sybesma 1999, Cheng et al. 2017, Zam- 
parelli 2000, a.o). Many researchers agree upon at least the DP layers depicted in 
Figure 1. 


DP —-> reference 


ER 


D NumP — quantization 


a 


Num CIP —» countability 


v d 


Classifier NP —> descriptive content 
Figure 1: DP-layers 


Each layer is a host for a particular element that is endowed with a particular 
semantic function. The head D maps the whole phrase into an argument. The DP- 
layer hosts strong determiners such as definite articles and demonstratives. The 
numeral phrase NumP is responsible for quantization, i.e. it is the place where 
cardinals and other weak determiners and quantifiers can merge. The analysis 
of Borer (2005), but also Cheng et al. (2017) and Cheng & Sybesma (1999), among 
others, posits a Classifier head responsible for countability. It is the host for clas- 
sifiers in classifier languages and for plural morphology in languages without 
classifiers. The lowest layer, the NP, is projected by the noun introducing de- 
scriptive content. 
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The internal semantic and syntactic architecture of DPs has traditionally been 
a topic of research in Slavic languages as well. Although most Slavic languages 
have no articles, the instantiation of definiteness in the D-layer has received a 
lot of discussion. Numeral and classifier layers have been assumed as well. 

In what follows, I will go through the layers of the DP and mention some 
current topics of debate which serve as connecting points for contributions in 
this volume. We start with the highest layer, the DP. 


2 DP 


2.1 DP-layer: Yes or no? 


Since many Slavic languages lack articles, the availability of the DP projection in 
those languages has been hotly disputed. The question is whether nominals in ar- 
ticleless Slavic languages are DPs, as in the Germanic or Romance languages, or 
bare NPs (or possibly intermediate structures). There are three views: (i) Accord- 
ing to the so-called universal DP approach, adopted by Longobardi (1994) and 
Matthewson (1998), among others, the structure of noun phrases in languages 
without articles is the same as in languages with articles such as English and Ger- 
man: argument noun phrases are projected fully as DPs in both types. (ii) The 
proponents of the so-called parameterized DP approach, among others Chierchia 
(1998) and Baker (2003), claim that the structure of noun phrases in languages 
without articles differs radically from that of languages with articles: in the for- 
mer type of language, noun phrases do not project a DP. Table 1 from Veselovska 
(2014) lists the proponents of each theory in Slavic linguistics. 


Table 1: Universal vs. parameterized nominal projection (Veselovska 


2014: 13) 

Universal QP/DP/NP Parameterized QP/DP/NP 
structure structure 

Czech Veselovska (1995, 2001) Corver (1990) 

Russian Pereltsvaig (2007, 2013) Bošković (2005, 2007, 2009) 

Serbo-Croatian Progovac (1998), Basic Zlatić (1997, 1998) 
(2004), Caruso (2012, 2013) 

Polish Rutkowski (2002) 


(iii) Pereltsvaig (2006) develops a new view on the structure of noun phrases: 
she assumes that verbs take arguments of various semantic types and syntactic 
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sizes. In addition to generalized quantifiers of type ((e, t), t) and referential DPs of 
type e, they are able to take arguments of type (e, t} as well. Some heads, such as 
the Russian cumulative prefix na-, select only arguments that are NPs or NumPs 
of predicate type (e, t). 

Further evidence for the type (e,t) is the use of NPs as predicative comple- 
ments of the copula verb be. According to Partee (1987), constituent conjunction 
requires identical semantic types, and as adjectives are treated as type (e,t), the 
predicative NP millioner ‘millionaire’ in (1) must also be of type (e, t}, i.e. a non- 
referential predicative expression. 


(1) Onchotja i millioner, no ocen’ skromnyj. 
he although and millionaire but very modest 


‘Although he is a millionaire, he is very modest: (Russian) 


There is also a semantic argument in favor of a DP layer for some occurrences of 
noun phrases in Russian. Normally, the DP is identified as the locus of referential- 
ity. Borer (2005), for example, states that only DPs have referential indices and 
can be interpreted as arguments. In my work (Geist 2010), I have shown that bare 
NPs in the topic position in Russian are always referential and definite, see (2). In 
the first clause, mal’¢ik ‘boy’ and devocka ‘girl’ introduce new discourse referents 
and the topical noun phrase devocka in the second clause anaphorically picks out 
the same individual girl introduced in the first clause. If a non-definite use is in- 
tended, the NP devocka must be accompanied by the indefiniteness marker odin 
‘one’. 
(2) Jauvidela mal’¢ikai ^ devocku. Devocka nesla korzinku. 
I saw boy and girl girl bore basket 


‘I saw a boy and a girl. The girl bore a basket?’ (Russian) 


Provided that DPs are the locus of referentiality and bare nouns in Russian can 
be used referentially at least in the topic position, it must be assumed that they 
may project a DP. 

Besides semantic evidence in favor of a DP level in Slavic, there is some syn- 
tactic support in the literature (see the overview in Pereltsvaig 2013). At least the 
following arguments have been mentioned: (i) a rigid order of prenominal adjec- 
tives, (ii) a split between light and heavy adjectival modifiers, and (iii) maximal 
interpretation of prenominal possessives. We will not discuss all these arguments 
but will look only at the last one, since it was addressed in the workshop. 

Kagan & Pereltsvaig (2014) observe that the syntactic position of the posses- 
sive adjective relative to the numeral has an impact on the interpretation of the 
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whole phrase, see (3). In the unmarked order (3a), where the possessive follows 
the numeral, the phrase is neither interpreted as maximal nor exhaustive: Dima 
may have more than five books. Kagan & Pereltsvaig (2014) discuss the possible 
alternative marked order (3b) where the possessive precedes the numeral. Unlike 
(3a), this phrase can only receive a maximal or exhaustive interpretation and pre- 
supposes that Dima has exactly five books. Kagan & Pereltsvaig (2014) assume 
that the maximal interpretation in (3b) comes about as a result of the placement 
of the possessive in a syntactically high position in the DP-domain above the 
numeral in the NumP. The possessive adjective in (3a), however, is placed low, 
in the NP-domain which is below NumP. 


(3 a. pjat Diminyx knig not maximal 
five Dima.GEN.PL books 
‘Dima’s five books’ 
b. Diminyx pjat’ knig maximal/exhaustive 
Dima.GEN.PL five books 


"Dima's five books’ (Russian) 


But there is evidence that even NPs preceded by possessive adjectives without 
numerals can project full DPs. As (4) shows, nouns occurring with possessive 
adjectives can be used anaphorically: Petin kollega in the second clause in (4) 
picks up the colleague introduced in the previous clause. Since anaphoric NPs 
must be DPs following Kagan & Pereltsvaig (2014), we would assume that the 
possessive adjective Petin in Petin kollega ‘Petja’s colleague’ is a modifier that 
applies at the high DP-level and hence indicates the presence of a zero D-head. 
Pereltsvaig's (2007) position is more radical, she analyzes the possessive adjective 
as a D-element. 


(4 U Peti novyj kollega i u  Ninytoze.Petin kollega ocen’ 
with Petjanew colleague and with Nina too  Petja's colleague very 
molod. 
young 
‘Petja has a new colleague and Nina, too. Petja's colleague is very young: 


(Russian) 


Gepner (2021 [this volume]) investigates the morphological and syntactic proper- 
ties of possessives but also demonstratives and the quantifier kazdyj in Russian. 
She examines whether these expressions can provide evidence for a DP-layer. 
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She shows, based on their morphological and syntactic properties, that prenomi- 
nal possessives and demonstratives behave as adjectives rather than determiners 
and argues that they do not fulfill the criteria for a D-element. NPs accompanied 
by them can occur in predicate positions as shown in (5) and in existential sen- 
tences, where typical DPs such as proper names are excluded. 


(5 Ivan byl petinym  kollegoj. 
Ivan was Peter’s.Ins colleague.INs 


‘Ivan was Peter's colleague: (Russian) 


According to Gepner, the interpretation of the possessive adjective in the pred- 
icate NP such as (5) does not differ from the interpretation of possessive adjec- 
tive in an argument NP such as (4). She assumes that in both cases possessive 
adjectives modify the noun within NP, e.g., are always placed low in the struc- 
ture. An exception is the quantifier kazdyj. Despite patterning morphologically 
with adjectives, it has the syntax and semantics of a quantifier and behaves like a 
functional element outside the NP. Gepner leaves open in which functional layer 
kazdyj is hosted. But is the interpretation of the possessive NP in (5) really the 
same as the interpretation of the possessive NP in (4)? 

There is an old observation that the interpretation of possessive NPs depends 
on their use as arguments or as predicates. Jespersen (1965) discusses example 
(6) in English: 


(6) a. The captain of the vessel was my brother. 
b. My brother was captain of the vessel. 


Jespersen says that in (6a) my brother in the predicate position means ‘one of 
my brothers’, or leaves it unspecified whether the speaker has more than one 
brother, whereas my brother in the argument position in (6b) has a maximal/ 
unique or exhaustive interpretation ‘the speaker’s only brother’. To explain this 
difference in interpretation, Kagan & Pereltsvaig (2014) would assume that the 
possessive adjective my in (6b) is placed in the “high” DP-domain, which excludes 
the non-exhaustive interpretation. The placement of the possessive in the “low” 
NP-domain as in (6a) would only specify the relational meaning of brother and 
have no restriction on the unique/non-unique interpretation. Under Gepner’s 
analysis, however, my would be integrated low in the NP-domain in both cases. 
The lack of non-maximal interpretation of the possessive NP in the argument 
position in (6b) should then be explained in a different way. The validity of both 
analyses should be compared in the future research. 
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2.2 DP-layer: Two types of definites 


Many languages such as German and Mauritian Creole differentiate between 
two types of definites (Lóbner 2011, Schwarz 2009, 2013, Jenks 2015). Definites 
that have a more complex form indicate an anaphoric link and are called “strong 
definites”. Definites with a simpler form, the so-called “weak definites”, express 
definiteness based on situational UNIQUENESS. In standard German, the contrast 
between the two forms is reflected in cases where a definite can contract with 
a preceding preposition. The contracted form is the weak form, indicating situ- 
ational uniqueness while the non-contracted one is a strong form indicating an 
anaphoric use. 


(7) a. Hans ging zudem Haus. b. Hans ging zum Haus. 
Hans went to thestrong house Hans went to-theyea, house 
‘Hans went to the house: ‘Hans went to the house: 


(German; Schwarz 2009: 12) 


Czardybon (2017) shows that a similar distinction between anaphoric and situa- 
tional definiteness is made in Polish: the demonstrative ten as a strong determiner 
can optionally be used to signal anaphoric definiteness, while weak bare NPs are 
used if definiteness is based on situational uniqueness. In (8a), mezczyzna ‘man’ 
in its second occurrence is used anaphorically and is accompanied by ten. In (8b), 
the situationally unique NPs odległość ‘distance’, sufit ‘ceiling’, and podloga ‘floor’ 
are used without ten, i.e., have a weak form. 


(8) a. Widziałem jak do pokoju wchodził mężczyzna. Kiedy 
see.PST.1sG how in room.Loc enter.PsT man when 
wszedłem obaczylem ze przy ornie stoi ten 
enter.PST.1sG see.PST.1sc that at window.Loc stand.PRs DET 
mezczyzna. 
man 
'I saw a man go into the room. When I entered I saw that the man 
was standing at the window’ 
(Polish; Szwedek 1976: 96-97, cited from Czardybon 2017: 50) 
b. [...] odlegtosé od sufitu do podłogi wynosi 2,85 
distance from ceiling.GEN to floor.GEN amount.3sG.PRS 2.85 
metra 
meter 
‘the distance from the ceiling to the floor amounts to 2.85 meters. 
(Polish; Czardybon 2017: 74) 
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Thus, Polish obeys the standard correspondence between the form of the definite 
(strong vs. weak) and the use of definite descriptions (situationally unique vs. 
anaphoric). 

Simik (2021 [this volume]) studies the two types of definiteness in Czech. 
Czech also uses bare NPs and NPs combined with a demonstrative for definite ref- 
erence. However, as Simik shows, strong demonstrative NPs are also able to refer 
to situationally unique objects in addition to weak bare NPs, unlike Polish. To ex- 
plain the division of labor between weak bare NPs and strong demonstrative NPs 
he distinguishes between two types of situational uniqueness: accidental unique- 
ness and inherent uniqueness. An object is inherently unique if it is unique in 
all relevant situations that are “like” the mentioned situation. An accidentally 
unique object is unique in the mentioned situation but need not be unique in 
other similar situations. Simik discusses an example with the noun tabule ‘black- 
board’. The object referred to by this NP is typically unique in all classroom 
situations. By contrast, the object denoted by the NP book can be unique in a 
particular situation but it need not be unique in other situations in which books 
are typically involved. Thus, the referent of the book can only be accidentally 
unique. Accidentally unique objects in Czech are referred to by strong demon- 
strative NPs, while inherently unique objects are referred to by weak bare NPs, 
see Table 2. 


Table 2: Two types of definiteness in Polish and Czech. Source for Pol- 


ish: Czardybon (2017). Source for Czech: Simik (2021 [this volume]). 
WF: weak form. SF: strong form. 


Polish use anaphoric situationally unique 
form SF: demonstrative NP WF: bare NP 

Czech use anaphoric accidentally uniq. inherently uniq. 
form SF: demonstrative NP WF: bare NP 


Simík uses situation semantics and proposes an analysis in which inherent 
uniqueness is taken to be a property of topic situations and accidental unique- 
ness a property of demonstratives. He shows how other types of NPs such as 
generic, anaphoric, and non-specific indefinite NPs can be analyzed within this 
framework. 
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2.3 DP-layer: Semantics of definiteness 


If definiteness is what the DP-layer may contribute, the question is what the 
semantic concept or notion behind it is. Definiteness is often considered to cor- 
respond to FAMILIARITY: The individual referred to by the definite expression has 
often been assumed to be familiar to the speaker and hearer, e.g. if the NP is used 
anaphorically (Christophersen 1939, Heim 1982). In the philosophical tradition, 
definiteness is assumed to correspond to uniqueness: a definite description con- 
veys that there is exactly one individualin the situation that satisfies the descrip- 
tion (Chierchia 1998, Dayal 2004; a.o.). Besides familiarity and uniqueness there 
are other less prominent notions of definiteness that we will not consider here. 
The two main notions of definiteness are in competition if we want to explain 
the use of the definite article in languages such as German or English: most uses 
can be explained by both theories, but some occurrences receive a better account 
in the familiarity theory and the others by uniqueness. 

The common tenet is that languages without definite articles can convey the 
same meaning as definite descriptions do in languages with articles, albeit with 
different formal means. According to the classical view, bare NPs as themes obli- 
gatorily receive a definite interpretation in articleless Slavic languages. In my 
work Geist (2010) I explain and formalize this traditional belief using the notion 
of aboutness topic instead of theme, see (9). 


(9) Situation: I saw a boy and a girl. 
Devocka vosla v dom. 
girl came into house 


"The (*a) girl entered {the/a} house: (Russian; Geist 2010: 193) 


Given the situation in (9), we can utter devocka vosla v dom, where devocka can 
only receive a definite referential interpretation; an indefinite interpretation (that 
it was another girl, not anaphorically related to the previously mentioned girl) is 
not available. In the topical use of the bare NP in (9), familiarity and uniqueness 
coincide and it cannot be decided which notion of definiteness can better capture 
the definite interpretation. 

In very recent work, Simík & Demian (2020) provide experimental evidence 
that bare singular NPs as topics in Russian do not convey uniqueness. They test 
two scenarios via pictures: In the first picture there is a locomotive and a unique 
disconnected carriage. In the second picture there is a locomotive and two car- 
riages, one of them is disconnected. 
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The authors show that Russian speakers can use sentence (10) with vagon ‘car- 
riage’ as topic to describe both pictures, although the second picture violates 
uniqueness. 


(10) Vagon otcepilsja 
carriage disconnected 


"The carriage got disconnected: (Russian; Simík & Demian 2020: 15) 


From this they conclude that definiteness contributed by topical definiteness is 
not based on uniqueness. 

The investigation by Seres & Borik (2021 [this volume]) is in line with Simík & 
Demian's (2020) observations. They have the intuition that alleged uniqueness 
contributed by bare NPs as topics can be overridden in appropriate contexts such 
as (11). However, definiteness conveyed by the definite article for topical definites 
in English contributes strong uniqueness and cannot be overridden. 


(11) a. Direktor našej školy pojavilsja v tok-šou. 
director.NoM our school.GEN appeared in talkshow 
"The director of our school appeared in a talkshow’ 
b. Drugoj direktor (našej) školy vystupil na radio. 
other directorNoM our school.GEn spoke on radio 
"The other director (of our school) spoke on the radio: 
(Russian; Seres & Borik (2021 [this volume])) 


To account for the difference between Russian and English, Seres & Borik assume 
that the kind of definiteness expressed by bare nominals in Russian is better cap- 
tured in terms of pragmatic strengthening than the uniqueness presupposition. 
While uniqueness contributed by the definite article is semantic in nature and 
can be formally represented by the iota operator, this representation is not ap- 
propriate for the purely pragmatic definiteness contributed by topicality of bare 
NPs in articleless languages. Following Heim (2011), Seres & Borik propose that 
bare nominal phrases in articleless Russian are born indefinite. Definiteness can 
be achieved by pragmatic strengthening of an indefinite and can have different 
sources: “ontological” (or “situational”) uniqueness, topicality and/or familiari- 
ty/anaphoricity. All these can be seen as sources for the familiarity of the object. 
Thus, familiarity rather than uniqueness in the narrow sense underlies definite- 
ness contributed by the topical use of bare NPs. 

To conclude, the experimental findings by Simík & Demian (2020) and the 
investigation of uniqueness by Seres & Borik suggest that languages differ not 
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only in the means that contribute to the expression of definiteness, but also in 
the type of concept of definiteness. Definite articles do not contribute the same 
type of definiteness as topicality in articleless languages. 


3 Numeral phrase: Numerals and collectivity 


In addition to ordinary numerals, Slavic languages have a special class, the so- 
called collective numerals. Collective numerals can be nominalized and denote 
groups of n members of x, see Czech dvojice ‘twosome = a group of two people’. 
Since such collectives range over sets they have been called SET COLLECTIVES. 
Dočekal & Šimík (2021 [this volume]) address the behavior of set collectives in 
comparison to collectives denoted by collective nouns such as skupina ‘group’ 
in Czech. The latter type of collectives ranges over atomic entities and has been 
called ATOM COLLECTIVES. 

Although collections are composed of a plurality in both types of collectives, 
they differ in the accessibility of the members of that plurality. The difference 
becomes apparent in combinations with the determiner each and the binominal 
each. The two uses of each are illustrated in (12). 


(12) a. Each [pp of the three girls] has bought three books. (determiner each) 
b. Two girls have bought [yp three books] each. (binominal each) 


Dočekal & Šimík show that the determiner každý ‘each’ cannot distribute over 
the members of collectives regardless of type. Binominal kazdy, on the other 
hand, can combine with set collectives yielding distribution over members of 
the collection, while it is excluded with atom collectives. 


Table 3: Atom collectives and set collectives 


skupina sportovcü dvojice sportovcü 
‘group of athlets’ “a group of two athletes’ 
(atom collectives) (set collectives) 

distribution over members * * 

with determiner kazdy 

distribution over members * V 


with binominal kazdy 
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Thus, binominal každý serves as a diagnostic to test the accessibility of the 
members of collections and to distinguish between the two types of collectives: 
while the individual members of set collectives are at least weakly accessible, 
members of atom collectives are completely inaccessible and atomic from the 
outside. 

The authors model the complex interaction of determiner kazdy and binomi- 
nal kazdy with set and atom collectives within the plural compositional discourse 
representation theory (PCDRT). The main idea of the formalization is this: while 
determiner kazdy distributes over both the restrictor and the nuclear scope, bi- 
nominal kazdy only distributes over the distributive share denoted by the NP it 
is attached to, remaining neutral with respect to the collectivity and cumulativ- 
ity of the material outside of its scope. This explains its compatibility with set 
collectives and its incompatibility with atom collectives. 


4 Classifier phrase 


4.1 Types of classifiers 


The typological literature on the mass/count distinction commonly distinguishes 
between classifier and non-classifier languages. In classifier languages such as 
Chinese, nouns cannot be directly combined with a numeral and need the help 
of a classifier, the so-called individual or natural unit classifier (Krifka 1989, 1995), 
as in (13). 


(13) san zhi bi 
three cL pencil 


‘three pencils’ (Chinese) 


According to Cheng & Sybesma (1999), count classifiers in Chinese primarily 
serve to name the unit in which the entity denoted by the noun naturally occurs. 
Classifier languages are contrasted with non-classifier languages such as Slavic 
languages, which have count nouns that can be directly combined with numerals, 
as in (14). 


(14) pjat’ stolov 
five tables.GEN.PL 


‘five tables’ (Russian) 


But non-classifier languages can also use a type of classifier which occurs in 
combination with mass nouns, see (15): 
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(15) tri litra vina 
three liter.GEN.sG wine.GEN.SG 


‘three liters of wine’ (Russian) 


However, classifiers of the type in (15) considerably differ from Chinese classifiers 
in their status (lexical vs. grammatical) and function (measuring vs. counting). 
Cheng & Sybesma (1999) and Li (2013) argue that individual classifiers in Chinese 
have the status of a grammatical category. Their function is that of counting, 
which has to be distinguished from measuring. According to Rothstein (2010), 
“Counting puts entities (which already count as ‘one’) in correspondence with 
the natural numbers, while measuring assigns a (plural) individual a value on a 
dimensional scale” (Rothstein 2010: 386). The numeral ‘five’ in the counting con- 
text (14) provides a property of a plural entity in the denotation of N, expressing 
how many atomic units the plurality has. Rothstein argues that measure classi- 
fiers such as in (15) should rather be considered a lexical category for measuring. 
In (15) ‘liter’ combines with a numeral and together they form a measure pred- 
icate. In the syntactic composition, this predicate applies to sets of quantities 
expressed by the mass noun ‘wine’ and assigns a value to it on a measure scale 
calibrated in liters. 

Theories of the mass/count distinction suggest that languages have grammat- 
ical classifiers only if they have no number morphology. Thus, count nouns and 
grammaticalized classifiers should be in complementary distribution (e.g., Borer 
2005, Chierchia 2010). Khrizman (2016) shows that this complementarity does 
not hold in Russian. In addition to number morphology, Russian has three gram- 
maticalized classifiers štuka ‘item’, celovek ‘person’, and golova ‘head’, which op- 
tionally occur in numeral constructions with plural, see (16). 


(16) pjat' (štuk) jaic 
five item.GEN.PL egg.GEN.PL 
'five eggs' (Russian; Khrizman 2016) 


According to Khrizman (2016), such classifiers differ from Chinese-type individ- 
ual classifiers and should rather be analyzed as a special class of measure words. 
They denote functions that map quantities of entities onto the value on a scale 
calibrated in natural units in the sense of Krifka (1989, 1995). 


4.2 Diminutive suffixes as classifiers 


So far we have characterized classifiers that are morphologically free morphemes. 
However, in some languages the classifying function can also be performed by 
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suffixes as bound morphemes. As de Belder (2008) shows, the diminutive suffix in 
Dutch turns mass nouns into count nouns, hence it functions as a classification 
device, yet it is compatible with overt morphological plural marking, see (17). 


(17) veel brod-je-s 
many bread-DIM-PL 
‘many rolls’ (Dutch; de Belder 2008: 2) 


In Russian, diminutive suffixes such as -ka may also perform a classifier function 
if combined with a mass noun, see (18). 


(18) a. železo - zelezka - dve Zelezki 
iron iron.DIM.F two iron.DIM.PL 
‘iron - a piece of iron - two pieces of iron’ 
b. Sokolad - &okoladka - dve Sokoladki 


chocolate chocolate.pIM.F two chocolate.DIM.PL 


‘chocolate — a bar of chocolate - two bars of chocolate’ (Russian) 


In (18), -ka has a function identical to the function of unit classifiers in Chinese. 
First, it turns an uncountable noun into a countable one: while Zelezo and Sokolad 
are mass nouns, Zelezka and Sokoladka denote countable units, which are com- 
patible with numerals and plural formation. Second, being a suffix, -ka has the 
status of a grammatical morpheme. Third, besides determining countability, -ka 
also triggers a gender shift of the noun: the noun becomes feminine. This feature 
qualifies ka- for being a syntactic functional head, the Classifier head. 

Khrizman (2021 [this volume]) addresses other formations with the suffix -ka, 
complex numerical measure nouns in Russian such as stogrammovka ‘a 100-gram 
glass’ or dvuxlitrovka ‘a two-liter-jar'. In colloquial Russian, such morphologi- 
cally complex nouns are productively constructed out of a numeral and a mea- 
sure noun as shown in (19). 


(19) sto- grammov- ka vodki 
hundred.Nom- gram.GEN.PL- ka vodka.GEN 
‘a 100-gram glass of vodka’ (Russian; Khrizman 2021 [this volume]) 


Khrizman shows that complex measure nouns with -ka are count nouns as they 
can be pluralized and modified by numerals. Such measure nouns denote con- 
tainers, i.e., actual objects. For example, stogrammovka in (19) refers to objects 
which weigh 100 grams. The nature of the object is determined by context (a 
100-ml bottle/tube, a 100-gram package/bar etc.). Khrizman analyzes such nouns 
within Rothstein’s (2017) theory of counting and measuring. This approach treats 
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complex measure nouns as predicates denoting sets of discrete entities with cer- 
tain measure properties, e.g. properties of having a value on a dimensional scale 
calibrated in certain units. For instance, stogrammovka denotes a set of disjoined 
entities (jars, bottles etc.), which have the property of having the value 100 on a 
weight scale calibrated in gram units. The suffix -ka in the formation of measure 
nouns contributes a shift from a measure interpretation to a container interpre- 
tation, thus its function is similar to container nouns (e.g. glass). 

Khrizman’s analysis has an important implication for the theory of noun 
phrases. It has been argued in the literature that all count nouns originate from 
mass nouns and bare count nouns should be derived from mass nouns via lexi- 
cally concealed individuating operators (Krifka 1989, 1995, Rothstein 2017, Sutton 
& Filip 2016). Diminutive suffixes like -ka could then be seen as a morphological 
realization of such operators. 


5 NP 


Now we move on to the lowest layer of the DP, the NP-layer. What does the 
head of the NP denote? There has been a surge of interest in this question in the 
literature that has led to many different views. According to Chierchia (1998), 
languages vary in what their NPs are able to denote. The syntax-semantics map- 
ping is not universally fixed and, in some languages, nouns can denote kinds 
(or masses), in others they denote objects, but there are also languages where 
some nouns denote objects and others denote kinds. This view was questioned 
in Borer (2005). She argues that the basic interpretation of a noun crosslinguis- 
tically is a non-countable interpretation as mass (sometimes also interpreted as 
kind). A non-countable noun can achieve countability by combining with func- 
tional heads in the syntax. This basic idea was further developed by Borik & 
Espinal (2012, 2015) and applied to Russian in Borik & Espinal (2012). They as- 
sume that bare nouns in Russian as in (20) primarily denote properties of kinds 
of individuals that share the property denoted by the noun. If they occur in an 
argument position as topics they are interpreted as definite and form a DP that 
refers directly to a kind. 


(20) Slon skoro budet zanesen v Krasnuju Knigu esli na nego ne 
elephant soon will listed in red book if onhim not 
perestanut ochotit'sja. 
stop hunt 
"The elephant will soon be listed in the IUCN Red List if people don't stop 
hunting it. (Russian; Borik & Espinal 2012: 137) 
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Syntactically, the kind-referring DP has the simple structure in (21a). Borik & 
Espinal argue that kind-denoting nouns are definite and numberless. In their 
syntactic structure, D is the locus of the iota operator. If the bare noun is used to 
refer to a concrete individual as in (22), it must be shifted into the object domain 
and receive number. This shift from kinds to objects is performed by the realiza- 
tion operator R of Carlson (1977). R is specified by number in NumP, see (21b). No 
NumfP is involved in the composition of a definite kind interpretation. 


(21) a. [pe D [np N]] kind 
b. [pe D [Nume NUM[-prj [np N]]] individual object 


(22) Slon podosel k vode. 
elephant came to water 


"The elephant came to the water: (Russian) 


Kwapiszewski & Fuellenbach (2021 [this volume]) use the work of Borik & Es- 
pinal as the point of departure for their analysis of the DP-structure in Polish. 
They argue that bare noun counterparts of slon in (20) are definite and number- 
less in Polish, just as in other languages. Following Borik & Espinal, the authors 
assume that bare NPs in Polish denote properties of kinds, which must be bound 
by the iota operator in D to license direct reference to kinds. Number projection 
is not available in their syntactic representation. In noun phrases referring to 
object instances of kinds as in (22), the number projection is available and it is 
responsible for the derivation of individual instances of kinds. 

However, Kwapiszewski & Fuellenbach show that Borik & Espinal's approach 
is incompatible with the theory of intersective kind modification by McNally 
& Boleda (2004), who analyze modifiers such as Bengal in (23) as intersective 
modifiers of kinds. Since Borik & Espinal consider nouns to be singleton sets of 
kinds, such a treatment of modification is impossible. 


(23) Tygrys bengalski jest na skraju wymarcia. 
tiger.noM Bengal.m is on verge extinction.GEN 


‘The Bengal tiger is on the verge of extinction’ 
(Polish; Kwapiszewski & Fuellenbach 2021 [this volume]) 


To solve this problem, the authors introduce a subkind operator (sk) into the 
semantics and link it to the functional head Classifier in the syntax. Thus tygrys 
‘tiger’ in (23) has the following structure: 


(24) [pp +DEF [NumberP —PLURAL [ClassifierP SK [np tygrys JJJ] subkind reading 
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Kwapiszewski & Fuellenbach assume that tygrys in (24) refers to a subkind rather 
to an object, the classifier head is specified as a sk. Thus, the classifier head can 
have different functions: deriving subkinds of a kind by the sk or deriving ob- 
ject instances of a kind by the realization operator (R). The authors propose the 
following structure for definite object-denoting and subkind-denoting NPs in 
Polish: 


DP 


a 


[+DEF] NumP 


P n 


[—PLURAL]  ClassifierP 


[R]/[Sk] NP 


Figure 2: The structure of a DP in Polish (Kwapiszewski & Fuellenbach 
2021 [this volume]) 


If the sk is introduced in the classifier head, the NP denotes a set of subkinds 
and a kind-modifying adjective such as bengalski ‘Bengal’ can intersectively mod- 
ify the subkinds. All in all, this work substantiates the assumption of the func- 
tional layers DP, NumP, and ClassifierP besides NP in Polish. 


6 Conclusions 


To conclude, the contributions in this volume address different theoretical issues 
which have been under controversial discussion in the literature. The contribu- 
tors develop and improve the theory of NP structure, relativize some previous 
assumptions, and show how languages without articles specify the NP structure, 
assumed to be universal in natural language. The main findings can be summa- 
rized as follows: 


e Although prenominal possessive adjectives in Russian are not determin- 
ers, they have been assumed to be placed in the high DP-domain if the NP 
occurs in an argument position. Since NPs with possessives can also occur 
in predicate positions, where referential DPs are normally excluded, the 
question arises whether the possessive is hosted lower in the structure in 
this case. Alternatively, it can be assumed that possessives are always inte- 
grated low in the NP, see Gepner (2021 [this volume]). Under this analysis, 
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the exhaustive interpretation of the NP with possessive in an argument 
position requires a different explanation. These two analyses should be 
compared in future research. 


* Generally, weak and strong definiteness has been assumed to correspond 
to anaphoric vs. situational uniqueness, respectively. The example of 
Czech shows that the boundary between the two types of definiteness may 
alternatively lie within situational uniqueness dividing situational unique- 
ness into accidental and inherent uniqueness, see Simik (2021 [this vol- 
ume]). 


* Languages without articles have been assumed to express definiteness by 
topicality. However, definiteness contributed by topicality seems to be dif- 
ferent from definiteness contributed by the definite article in languages 
that have it. While topicality indicates familiarity, the definite article indi- 
cates uniqueness, see Seres & Borik (2021 [this volume]). 


« In the formation of collectives in Polish, we have to distinguish between 
two types with respect to the accessibility of its members: set collectives 
formed of collective numerals and atom collectives formed of collective 
nouns such as group. While the individual members of the set collectives 
are atleast weakly accessible, the members of the atom collectives are com- 
pletely inaccessible and atomic from the outside. The binominal kazdy is 
sensitive to this distinction, see Docekal & Simík (2021 [this volume]). 


* The nominalizing suffix -ka in Russian, also used as a diminutive suffix, can 
serve as a classifier turning non-countable expressions such as measure ex- 
pressions but also mass nouns into countable nouns. This function renders 
it similar to classifiers in Chinese, see Khrizman (2021 [this volume]). 


* Nouns in articleless Slavic languages, in particular Polish, can be analyzed 
as being numberless and denoting properties of kinds. They can refer to a 
kind if combined with a iota operator in D. But they can be turned into ob- 
ject level denotation or subkind denotation by the classifier head and then 
be combined with a numeral in NumP, see Kwapiszewski & Fuellenbach 
(2021 [this volume]). 


The workshop contributors present their generalizations and analyses devel- 
oped for single languages: Russian, Polish, or Czech. Future research should show 
whether these generalizations extend to other Slavic languages as well and what 
implications this has for the theory of the universal structure of NPs. 
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Abbreviations 

CL classifier NOM nominative 
DET determiner PL plural 

DIM diminutive PRS present 

F feminine PST past 

GEN genitive SG singular 

INS instrumental 1 first person 
LOC locative 3 third person 
M masculine 
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Chapter 4 


Demonstratives, possessives, and 
quantifier expressions in articleless 
Russian 


Maria Gepner 


Bar Ilan University 


There is an ongoing debate in the literature as to whether there is a D-projection for 
NPs in languages without overt articles. Bošković (2005, 2007, 2009, 2010) claims 
that there are no determiners in articleless Slavic languages. Pereltsvaig (2007) and 
many others argue against this claim for Russian. Pereltsvaig assumes that Russian 
NPs have a DP projection and that demonstratives and possessives are D-level ele- 
ments in Russian. The contribution of this paper is twofold: I will provide evidence 
that demonstratives and prenominal possessives in Russian are adjectives, not de- 
terminers, and that they occur within NP. However, these facts do not refute the 
hypothesis that there are functional projections in Russian, at least for some NPs. 
I will show that Russian has a non-adjectival grammatical expression — kazdyj 'ev- 
ery' - that semantically and syntactically behaves like a quantifier and plausibly 
occurs in some functional projection above NP level. Whether this is a D-position 
and whether a D-projection is necessary for Russian nominal expressions remain 
open questions. 


Keywords: prenominal possessives, demonstratives, adjectives, determiners, DP- 
projection in Russian 


1 Introduction 


This paper is devoted to the discussion of the syntactic category of demonstra- 
tives and prenominal possessives in Russian. In languages with overt articles 
marking (in)definiteness, these expressions are generally considered to be hosted 
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by DP. Russian does not have articles of this kind. Some linguists argue that the 
absence of articles in a language signals the absence of a DP-projection for its 
NPs, and thus, the absence of determiners as a class of grammatical expressions 
(Bošković 2005, 2007, 2009, 2010). Others (Engelhardt & Trugman 1998, Rappa- 
port 2002, Franks & Pereltsvaig 2004, Trugman 2005, 2007, Pereltsvaig 2007) have 
argued that demonstratives, prenominal possessives, and quantifier expressions 
occur in determiner position. 

In this paper, I will discuss this question for Russian. I will examine the mor- 
phological and syntactic properties of demonstratives, possessives, and kazdyj 
'every' and argue that while the first two are best analyzed as adjectives, kazdyj 
is a quantifier filling a functional head position, although there is no direct evi- 
dence that it is a determiner. 

The literature extensively discusses the contrast between articleless languages 
(e.g. Serbo-Croatian), which allow for the movement of the leftmost element out 
of NP and languages with overt articles (e.g. English), in which this is not pos- 
sible. In English, the movement of the leftmost element in the NP (determiners, 
possessors, and adjectives) is blocked (the LEFT BRANCH CONDITION; Ross 1986). 


(1) a. * Whose; did you see [t; father]? 
b. * Which; did you buy [t; car]? 

c. "That; he saw [t; car]. 

d. * Beautiful; he saw [t; houses]. 


e. * How much; did she earn [t; money]? 


Boskovic (2005) shows that a number of Slavic languages that do not have overt 
articles, namely Serbo-Croatian, Polish, and Czech, allow for the movement of 
non-constituents out of NP. 


(2) a. Cijeg; si vidio [t; oca]? 

whoseareseen father 
"Whose father did you see?' 

b. Kakva; si kupio [t; kola]? 
what.kind.of are bought car 
"What kind of a car did you buy?’ 

c. Ta; je vidio [t; kola]. 
thatis seen car 


"That car, he saw: 


‘Tf not indicated otherwise, examples are from Russian or English. 
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d. Lijepe; je vidio [t; kuće]. 
beautiful is seen houses 
‘Beautiful houses, he saw’ 

e. Koliko; je zaradila [t; novca]? 
how.much is earned money 


‘How much money did she earn?’ | (Serbo-Croatian; Bošković 2005) 


Bošković shows that the two Slavic languages that do have overt articles - Bul- 
garian and Macedonian - behave like English, disallowing left branch extraction. 


(3 a. * Kakva; prodade Petko [t; kola]? 
what.kind.of sold Petko car 
Intended: “What kind of a car did Petko sell?’ 
b. *Cija; xaresva Petko [t; kola]? 
whose likes Petko car 
Intended: "Whose car does Petko like?' 
* Novata; prodade Petko [t; kola]. 
new.the sold Petko car 
Intended: "The new car, Petko sold? (Bulgarian; Bošković 2005) 
(4 a. *Kakva; prodade Petko [t; kola]? 
what-kind-of sold Petko car 
Intended: “What kind of a car did Petko sell?’ 
* Cija; ja bendisuva Petko [t; kola]? 
whose it like Petko car 
Intended: "Whose car does Petko like?’ 
c. * Novata; ja prodade Petko [t; kola]. 
new-the it sold Petko car 
Intended: "The new car, Petko sold’ (Macedonian; Bošković 2005) 


g 


>” 


Bošković (2005) accounts for this phenomenon by claiming that articleless lan- 
guages do not have a D-level in their noun phrase structure. Moreover, Bošković 
argues that all the grammatical expressions that are traditionally analyzed as de- 
terminers in languages that have overt articles (e.g. demonstratives, possessives) 
are adjectives in articleless languages. 

(5) shows the examples in (3) replicated in Russian. The situation is not as 
straightforward as in Serbo-Croatian. 
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(5) a. ?C’ego; ty videl t; otca? 
whose you saw father 
‘Whose father did you see?’ 

b. Kakuju; ty kupil t; masynu? 
which youbought car 
‘What kind of car did you buy?’ 

c. ?Etu; on videl t; ma&ynu. 
this he saw car 
‘He saw THIS car! 

d. ? Krasivyje; my videli t; doma! 
beautiful we saw houses 
"What beautiful houses we saw!’ 


e. Skolko; ona zarabotala t; deneg? 
how.much she earned money 


‘How much money did she earn?’ 


(5b) and (5e) are unconditionally acceptable. (5a), (5c), and (5d) require intona- 
tional support (the moved element is strongly stressed) and contextual support. 
These examples thus still contrast with the examples in Bulgarian, Macedonian, 
and English, which are completely ungrammatical. 

We see that Russian does not block the movement of the leftmost element out 
of NP providing prima facie evidence that the analysis for Serbo-Croatian should 
hold for Russian, too, i.e. that demonstratives and possessives are adjectives and 
that Russian NPs do not have functional projections in their structure. 

In the rest of this paper, I will discuss these issues more deeply. In section §2, I 
will provide evidence in support of the adjectival analysis of demonstratives and 
prenominal possessives in Russian, although they display a number of morpho- 
logical differences as compared to standard lexical adjectives. 

In 83, kazdyj ‘every’ will be discussed. I will show that kazdyj, while patterning 
morphologically with adjectives, has the syntax and semantics of a quantifier. 
This suggests that, despite its adjectival morphology, it is hosted by a functional 
projection higher than NP, and that at least some Russian NPs have a functional 
projection. 

In the final section, I will discuss the implications of this account and show 
what further research questions it opens up. 
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2 Demonstratives and prenominal possessives are 
adjectives 


Notwithstanding that - with respect to the left branch condition - Russian be- 
haves like articleless Serbo-Croatian and not like English, some linguists have 
claimed that Russian has a D-level and that, analogously to English, demonstra- 
tives and possessives are hosted by a D-projection and are not contained within 
NP. 

I will first discuss the morphological data and claims made by Babyonyshev 
(1997) and Pereltsvaig (2007) that demonstratives and possessives do not have 
adjectival morphology and should thus be analyzed as determiners. I will then 
discuss the distributional facts that provide evidence that demonstratives and 
possessives are adjectives, not determiners. 


2.1 Declensional paradigm 


Babyonyshev (1997) and Pereltsvaig (2007) claim that demonstratives and pre- 
nominal possessives do not have adjectival morphology. This is taken as evidence 
that these expressions do not have the syntax and semantics of adjectives. 

Babyonyshev compares the declensional paradigm of prenominal possessives 
to that of demonstratives, taking for granted that demonstratives are determin- 
ers. 


(6) a. étot-@ Vanin-® krasiv-yj 
this-M.sG.NOM Vanja-POSS.M.SG.NOM beautiful-M.sG.NOM 
dom 
house.M.SG.NOM 


‘this beautiful house of Vanja’s’ 


b. ét-u Vanin-u krasiv-uju knigu 
this-F.sc.Acc Vanja-POss.F.sG.ACC beautiful-r.sc.Acc book.r.sc.Acc 
‘this beautiful book of Vanja’s’ (Babyonyshev 1997: 206) 


However, as I will show below, there is no reason to assume that demonstratives 
are determiners. 

Pereltsvaig (2007) claims that, morphologically, demonstratives and prenomi- 
nal possessives relate to SHORT FORM MORPHOLOGY ADJECTIVES (SFM). She argues 
that, throughout the whole declensional paradigm, demonstratives and posses- 
sives often do not pattern with LONG FORM MORPHOLOGY PRENOMINAL ADJEC- 
TIVES (LFM), which indicates that these grammatical expressions are not adjec- 
tives, but originate outside of NP. 
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Both SFM and LFM adjectives are syntactically and semantically adjectives. 
They differ in two respects: first, morphologically, SFM adjectives retained only 
the nominative case form; second, in terms of distribution, SFM adjectives can be 
used only predicatively, not attributively, as (7) shows; LFM adjectives can occur 
attributively as well as predicatively, as in (8). The morphological paradigm of 
LFM adjectives includes all the six cases (see Table 1). 


(7 a. Etot park krasiv osen ju. 
this park beautiful.sem autumn 


"This park is beautiful in autumn? 


b. * Etot krasiv park naxoditsja okolo naSego doma. 
this beautiful.srm park situated near our house 


Intended: “This beautiful park is situated near our house’ 


(8 a. Etot krasivyj park naxoditsja okolo naSego doma. 
this beautiful.ırm park situated near our house 


"This beautiful park is situated near our house? 


b. Roza - krasivyj cvetok. 
rose beautiful.LrM flower 


"The rose is a beautiful flower? 


c. Nataša bylamolodoji ^ krasivoj. 
Nataša was young and beautiful 


‘NataSa was young and beautiful: 


If we look at Table 1 (based on Pereltsvaig 2007 but extended to include SFM and 
LFM adjectives), we see that demonstratives and prenominal possessives demon- 
strate a split: they pattern morphologically with SFM adjectives in the nomina- 
tive and (partially) in the accusative, but with LFM adjectives in all other oblique 
cases. 

Demonstratives and possessives thus pattern with SFM adjectives in some 
cases and in others with LFM adjectives. Since both these groups are adjectives 
semantically and syntactically, this declension pattern cannot be used to claim 
that demonstratives and prenominal possessives do not have adjectival morphol- 
ogy. It is true that demonstratives and possessives in nominative case can occur 
attributively, despite the fact that SFM adjectives cannot, but morphology is not 
a clear indication of syntactic category in Russian. 

Pereltsvaig (2007) herself claims that morphology is not indicative of a syn- 
tactic category. She claims that in Russian, words like podleZascee ‘grammatical 
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Table 1: Declension of prenominal possessives and demonstratives 


SG PL 
Masculine Neuter Feminine 

NOM LFM  krasivyj ‘pretty’ krasivoe krasivaja — krasivye 

SFM _ krasiv ‘pretty’ krasivo krasiva krasivy 

DEM  étot ‘this’ éto éta éti 

PP mamin ‘mom’s’ mamino mamina maminy 
GEN LFM  krasivogo krasivogo krasivoj krasivyx 

DEM  étogo étogo étoj étix 

PP maminogo maminogo | maminoj | maminyx 
DAT  LFM  krasivomu krasivomu _ krasivoj krasivym 

DEM  étomu étomu étoj etim 

PP maminomu maminomu | maminoj | maminym 
Acc LEM  krasivogo/krasivyj — krasivoje krasivoju — krasivyx/krasivye 

DEM _ étogo/étot éto étu etix/eti 

PP maminogo/mamin | mamino maminu maminyx/maminy 
INS LFM — krasivym krasivym krasivoj krasivymi 

DEM  étim étim étoj etimi 

PP maminym maminym maminoj | maminymi 
PREP LFM  krasivom krasivom krasivoj krasivyx 

DEM  étom étom étoj étix 

PP maminom maminom maminoj | maminyx 


subject’ and skazuemoe ‘predicate’ morphologically look like adjectives but func- 
tion as nouns syntactically and semantically. In 83, I will show that podlezascee 
and skazuemoe are not the only cases in Russian where adjectival morphology 
coincides with non-adjectival syntax and semantics: kazdyj ‘every’ has adjectival 
morphology but is a quantifier semantically and syntactically. 


2.2 Evidence that demonstratives and prenominal possessives are 
adjectives 


Closer examination of the distribution of possessives and demonstratives strong- 
ly suggests that they are adjectives. We begin by looking at determiners in En- 
glish to define what properties we would expect Russian D-level elements to 
have, if they exist. 
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2.2.1 Prediction 1: Determiners do not co-occur 


(9) a. *this some man 


b. *the every student 
The sentences in (10) seem to challenge this generalization. 


(10) a. the two students; every two students 


b. his every step 


In (10a), determiners precede a numeral; numerals are generally assumed to be 
hosted outside NP. However, Landman (2003, 2004) and Rothstein (2013, 2017) 
convincingly show that numerals are better analyzed as adjectives that denote 
cardinal properties of plural individuals. They assume that, in the absence of a 
lexical determiner, the numeral raises out of the NP into a position in the D-shell 
in English. If there is a lexical determiner, the numeral stays inside the DP and 
is interpreted as an adjectival predicate. So, while numerals do not normally per- 
mute with other adjectives (11a), they can do so in the presence of a determiner, 
as shown in (11b). 


(11) a. *Ferocious fifty lions were shipped to the Artis zoo. 


b. The ferocious fifty lions were shipped to the Artis zoo. 
(Landman 2003: 217) 


Following this, in (10a), there is only one determiner (the and every, respectively), 
and numerals are interpreted as adjectives.’ 

(10b) is not a productive pattern, as (12) shows, thus we assume that ‘his every 
step’ and ‘his every word’ are lexicalized in English and are thus not a counter- 


example to the claim that determiners do not co-occur.? 


(12) * His every book 


a 
b. *His every student 


g 


* His some step 
* His that step 


œ 


?Landman (2004) argues that in every two students, every and two form one complex determiner. 
In any case, there is only one determiner in the sentence, not two determiners that co-occur. 
3An alternative explanation for his every step/book/word could be that every forms a complex 
determiner with the possessive pronoun. However, as is shown in (12c,12d), other determiners 

do not follow this grammatical pattern. 
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2.2.2 Prediction 2: Determiners do not permute with adjectives 


Adjectives and determiners are hosted by different projections: determiners are 
part of DP, adjectives originate within NP. We do not expect to find permutations 
between different types of expressions. 


(13) * Beautiful this girl 


2.2.3 Prediction 3: Determiners are infelicitous in predicate positions 


Bare determiners are not expected to be grammatical as predicates since they de- 
note functions and are not semantic predicates. We will look at each of these pre- 
dictions and check whether they are borne out for demonstratives and prenomi- 
nal possessives in Russian. 


2.2.4 Demonstratives and possessives co-occur 


Demonstratives and possessives can co-occur with each other and with kazdyj 
‘every’. 


(14) a. Eta mamima stat’ja imela uspex. 
this.F.sG mom.Poss.F.sG article.F.sc had success 
[Literally: This [mom’s article] was a success] 
"This article of my mother’s was a success. 

b. Kazdaja mamina stat'ja imela uspex. 
every mom.POSS.F.sG article.F.sG had success 
[Literally: every [mom's-article] was a success’ (NOT the article of 
every mother)] 

‘Every article of my mother's was a success. 

c. Kazdaja eta stat'ja imela uspex. 

every  this.r.sc article.F.sG had success 


‘Every article (out of these) was a success. 


If we assume that demonstratives and prenominal possessives are determiners, 
then the data in (14) is surprising: they should not be able to co-occur. English 
translations of the Russian examples provide extra support for this generaliza- 
tion: in English, “this mom’s article, *every mom's article, and “every this article 
are ungrammatical. Moreover, kaZdyj ‘every’, being a quantifier (the details will 
be discussed in 83), is not expected to take other determiners as its complement. 
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This suggests that demonstratives and prenominal possessives are not determin- 
ers. They are better analyzed as adjectives - more than one adjective can modify 
the same noun, and adjectives can be part of an NP complement of a quantifier. 


2.2.5 Demonstratives and possessives permute with adjectives 


Pereltsvaig (2007) argues for the following word order in Russian: demonstra- 
tive - prenominal possessive - (property) adjective - noun. She shows that a 
property adjective cannot precede [demonstrative + prenominal possessive]: 


(15) a. * Krasivyj etot Vanin dom. 
beautiful.M.sc this.m.sc Vanja.POss.M.sc house.M.sG 


Intended: “This house of Vanja’s is beautiful’ 


b. *Serstjanoe éto Vanino pal’to. 
woolen.n.sG this.N.sc Vanja.POSS.N.SG coat.N.sG 


Intended: “This coat of Vanja’s is woolen: 


However, the facts are more complex than Pereltsvaig suggests. If a demonstra- 
tive shifts to the left periphery, prenominal possessives can permute with adjec- 
tives: 


(16) a. éta Mašina Serstjanaja jubka 
this MaSa.poss.F.sG.NoM woolen skirt.F.sG.NOM 
‘this woolen skirt of Ma$a’s’ 
b. éta Serstjanaja Mašina jubka 
this woolen ^ Maáa.POSS.F.sG.NOM skirt.F.SG.NOM 


‘this woolen skirt of Maga’s’ 


However, when either a demonstrative or a possessive occurs (but not both), 
either of them can permute with adjectives: 


(17) a. Dlinnyj etot razgovor vymotal ego. 
long.sG.M.NOM this.sG.M.NOM conversation.sG.M.NOM exhausted him 
"This long conversation exhausted him! 

b. Étot dlinnyj razgovor vymotal ego. 

this.sG.M.NOM long.sG.M.NOM conversation.sG.M.NOM exhausted him 
"This long conversation exhausted him! 

(18) a. Mamina novaja rabota svjazana s  puteSestvijami. 
mom.POSS..sG new job connected with travelling 


"Mom's new job involves travelling’ 
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b. Novaja mamina rabota svjazana s putešestvijami. 
new mom.Poss.F.sGjob connected with travelling 


‘Mom’s new job involves travelling’ 


This suggests that only one permutation is allowed. We assume that demonstra- 
tives and possessives both occur in the left periphery of the adjectival field with 
the demonstrative naturally at the outer edge. If either a possessive or a demon- 
strative occurs, but not both, a lower adjective can permute with the left periph- 
ery adjective as in (17) and (18). However, if the demonstrative and possessive 
both occur, an adjective can only permute with the lower left peripheral element, 
the possessive, as in (16b).4 It is, however, impossible to have two permutations, 
either the possessive permuting with the demonstrative to give the order Poss- 
DEM and then have the property adjective permute with the demonstrative to 
give POSS-ADJ-DEM, or to have the adjective permute first with the possessive 
and then with the demonstrative to give ADJ-DEM-POSS. 

Moreover, demonstratives and possessives can permute with numerals - an- 
other piece of evidence showing that demonstratives and prenominal possessives 
do not behave like determiners: 


(19) a. Eti tri slučaja xoroso zadokumentirovany. 
this.PL.NOM three case.sc.GEN well | documented 


"These three cases are well documented"? 

b. Tri èti sluéaja xoroso zadokumentirovany. 
three this.PL.NOM case.sc.GEN well documented 
"These three cases are well documented"? 

(20) a. Dva papinyx velosipeda stojali na balkone. 

two dad.Poss.PL.GEN bicycles stood on balcony 
"Two of Dad's bicycles were on the balcony 

b. Papiny dva velosipeda stojali na balkone. 
dad.Poss.PL.NOM two bicycles stood on balcony 


"Dad's two bicycles were on the balcony: 


If, following Khrizman (2016), we assume that in Russian, numerals are born as 
adjectival predicates that denote cardinal properties, the above permutation facts 
are explained, since adjectives can permute. 


^At the moment, I do not have an explanation for why the permutation between the two left 
peripheral elements (the order poss-DEm) is not allowed. 
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Demonstratives and possessives can permute with adjectives and numerals. 
These data might lead us to assume that Russian grammar allows for permuta- 
tions that are not available in other languages (and, as we saw, some linguists 
explain these data by claiming that Russian does not have a D-level in its noun 
phrase structure). However, kazdyj ‘every’ behaves as we would expect from a 
grammatical expression hosted higher than NP - it cannot permute either with 
demonstratives and possessives or with any other adjectives. This suggests that 
kazdyj is a functional head generated outside NP, unlike demonstratives and pos- 
sessives which are left peripheral within the NP. We return to a discussion of 
kazdyj in 83. 


(21 a. * mamina kazdaja stat’ja 

mom.POSS.F.SG every.F.SG article.F.sG 
Intended: ‘every article of mom's' 

b. * éta kazdaja stat’ja 
this.F.sG every.F.sG article.F.sG 
Intended: ‘this every article’ 

c. "novaja kazdaja stat’ja 
new.F.SG every.F.SG article.F.sG 


Intended: ‘every new article’ 


So far we have seen that the first two of our three predictions about the gram- 
matical behavior of determiners are not borne out: prenominal possessives and 
demonstratives can co-occur with each other and kazdyj ‘every’; demonstratives 
and possessives can permute with adjectives. Thus, the adjectival analysis seems 
to better account for the grammatical behavior of demonstratives and posses- 
sives. 

In the next subsection we look at the third prediction, which concerns the 
possibility of demonstratives and prenominal possessives occurring in predicate 
position. 


2.2.6 Evidence that possessives and demonstratives are grammatical in 
predicative positions 


In general, we would not expect bare determiners to appear in predicate posi- 
tion. Predicates denote sets. In a sentence like My mother’s bicycle is black, the 
adjectival predicate black or be black denotes a set and the sentence asserts that 
my mother’s bicycle is a member of that set. Within the framework of the theory 
of generalized quantifiers (Barwise & Cooper 1981), a determiner is a function 
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from sets to generalized quantifiers (sets of sets), or more intuitively, a relation 
between sets. With this, we would not expect determiners to appear in predi- 
cate position, since it makes no sense to predicate a relation between sets of an 
individual. 

However, demonstratives and possessives are grammatical in predicative po- 
sitions in Russian both when they appear bare and in combination with a noun. 


2.2.6.1 Bare demonstratives and possessives as copula predicates 


If we assume that demonstratives and prenominal possessives are determiners, 
we would predict that they should be ungrammatical as predicates when they 
occur bare - analogously to every/some/the/this etc. in English. 

However, in Russian, bare demonstratives and possessives can occur as predi- 
cates. 


(22) a. Vanino palto bylo èto. 
Vanja.POSS.N.SG coat.N.sG was this.N.sG 


"Vanja's coat was this one? 


b. Éto palto bylo Vanino. 
this.N.sG coat.N.sG was Vanja.POSS.N.SG 


"This coat was Vanja’s. 


Pereltsvaig (2007) does not consider these data to be an argument in support of 
the adjectival analysis. She claims that demonstratives and prenominal posses- 
sives are not directly predicative, they are part of an NP with a phonologically 
null noun (following the syntactic analyses of Babby 1975 and Bailyn 1994 of 
LFM and SFM adjectives in Russian: they claim that SFM adjectives are directly 
predicative, while LFM adjectives are used attributively with a null noun). 

What the extension of Babby’s (1975) and Bailyn’s (1994) analysis shows us is 
that demonstratives and possessives behave exactly like all other LFM adjectives: 
they can occur attributively and predicatively (if you like, with a null noun). Thus, 
this cannot be taken as evidence that they are not adjectives. 

Moreover, Partee & Borschev (2003) show that possessives in this position are 
used attributively (i.e. with a null noun) only when they occur in the instrumental 
case. When they take the nominative case they are predicates of type (e, t). Let 
us look at this claim in more detail. 

Adjectives, nominals, and demonstratives with prenominal possessives can 
take both instrumental or nominative case when they occur as predicates: 
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(23) a. Eto pal’to bylo Vaninym/Vanino. 
this coat was Vanja.POSS.M.SG.INS/NOM 
‘This coat was Vanja’s coat. 
b. Nataša byla krasivoj/krasivaja i nadmennoj/nadmennaja. 
Nataša was pretty.F.SG.INS/NOM and arrogant.F.SG.INS/NOM 


‘Nataša was pretty and arrogant. 


Partee & Borschev show that when a possessive pronoun occurs as a predicate 
in the instrumental case, combining it with a nominal expression is grammatical. 
On the other hand, when the possessive pronoun occurs as a predicate in the 
nominative case, it cannot combine with nominals: 


(24) a. Eta strana byla kogda-to mojej (stranoj). 
this country was long ago my.POSS.INS country.INS 
"This country was once mine? 
b. Eta strana byla kogda-to moja (^ strana). 
this country was long ago my.POSS.NOM  country.NOM 


"This country was once mine: 


Partee & Borschev argue that, in examples like (24a), the possessive is part of an 
NP with a null noun, but in (24b) it is a predicate of type (e, t), contra Pereltsvaig 
(2007). 

My informants find bare demonstratives as predicates quite marginal. On the 
other hand, prenominal possessives behave as predicted by Partee & Borschev 
(2003): 


(25) a. Eta kniga byla kogda-to mamina (^ kniga). 
this book was long ago mom.Poss.NoM book.NOM 
"This book was once my mom’s book: 
b. Eta kniga byla kogda-to maminoj (knigoj). 
this book was long ago mom.Poss.INs book.iNs 


"This book was once my mom's book: 


It seems to be the case that the split we found in 81 between cases where the 
possessive patterns morphologically with SFM and cases where it patterns with 
LFM adjectives has semantic effect when bare demonstratives and possessives 
occur as copular predicates. In (25a), the possessive has the morphology of SFM 
adjectives and is semantically a predicative expression. In (25b), maminoj mor- 
phologically patterns with LFM adjectives and can combine with a noun. Despite 
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the fact that different declensional paradigms signal different semantic interpre- 
tation in this specific position, both SFM and LFM adjectives are semantically 
and syntactically adjectives. Thus, demonstratives and possessives pattern with 
adjectives in their grammatical behavior. They do not behave like determiners, 
which are simply ungrammatical as sentential predicates. 


2.2.6.2 Demonstratives and possessives under the scope of measure operators 


It is still possible to try and argue that demonstratives and possessives head DPs, 
and that in predicative position, with a null N as complement, they shift from 
arguments to predicates, as is assumed in English examples like The guests are 
the boys from my class (e.g., Partee 1987). In this section, we argue against this 
analysis for Russian. 

If we were to assume that demonstratives and prenominal possessives are 
hosted by a D-projection, then there would be two possible interpretations for 
the DP that they are part of: the DP either denotes an individual of type e or a 
generalized quantifier of type ((e, t), t). As argued in Landman (2003), general- 
ized quantifiers cannot be ‘lowered’ to a predicative type and are, consequently, 
infelicitous in predicative positions: 


(26) * Asinger is every boy. 


This effectively rules out analyzing possessives and demonstratives as heading 
DPs of type ((e t), t) in Russian, since then we would not expect them to be able 
to lower to the predicate type (e, t). Expressions of type e denoting an individ- 
ual can shift to predicative interpretations of type (e, t) denoting the property 
of being that individual (with the type shifting operation IDENT of Partee 1987). 
If prenominal possessives and demonstratives are determiners and can occur as 
predicates when combined with a noun, then they have an interpretation as an 
expression of type e, which can be shifted with Partee's operation to a predicate 
of type (e, t). 

Against this background, let us look at two measure prefixes in Russian. Filip 
(2005) analyzes the prefixes na- and po- as measure phrases and claims that their 
nominal arguments are predicative NPs with non-specific indefinite interpreta- 
tion. Na- and po- first combine with a property-denoting nominal argument (of 
type (e,t)) and only after this grammatical operation the expression is able to 
combine with a verbal root. 


(27) a. Ivan navaril varen’ja. 
Ivan NA.boil jam.GEN 


“Ivan made a lot of jam: 
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b. Ivan pojel varen’ja. 
Ivan po.eat jam.GEN 


€ “ > 
Ivan ate some jam. 


Both in (27a) and in (27b) the mass predicate varen’ja ‘jam.GEN’ combines with a 
measure operator. Na- incorporates a measure function that identifies quantities 
of jam that are large relative to the context. Ivan navaril varen’ja ‘Ivan NA.make 
a lot of jam’ denotes a maximal event of cooking a lot of jam with Ivan being the 
agent of the event.? Po- incorporates a measure function that identifies quantities 
of jam that are greater than null, but small: in (27b), Ivan ate some jam, not a lot 
of it. 

Demonstratives and possessives can occur under the scope of the prefixes na- 


and po-. 


(28) a. My najelis’ Natasinyx pirogov. 
we NA.eat NataSa.POSS.PL.GEN pies.PL.GEN 
"We ate a lot of NataSa’s pies: 
b. Ons  udovol'stviem pojel maminyx kotlet. 
he with pleasure PO.eat mom.POSS.PL.GEN chops 


‘He ate some of mom’s chops with pleasure 


(29) a. Mama nasmotrelas' étix novosteji teper’ bespokoitsja za 
mom NA.watched this.PL.GEN news andnow is.worried for 
nas. 
us 


‘My mother has watched the news and now she is worried about us? 
b. My pojeli etix kotlet i  otravilis'. 
we Po.ate this.PL.GEN chops.GEN and got.poisoned 


"We ate some of these chops and this made us sick’ 


It is worth mentioning that the possessives and demonstratives do not undergo a 
change of meaning when they occur in this position. In (28), Natasinyx ‘NataSa’s’ 
and maminyx ‘mom’s’ can describe either the pies and chops cooked or pos- 
sessed by the women. This does not differ from the interpretation of possessives 
in argument position. The same holds for (29): demonstratives are used in their 
true demonstrative meaning. This contradicts the claim in Kagan & Pereltsvaig 


Note that this event can consist of multiple events of cooking some small amount of jam and 
then these smaller events get accumulated into a bigger maximal event (Filip & Rothstein 2006). 
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(2014) that if a demonstrative occurs in predicative position, it undergoes a mean- 
ing shift, loses its demonstrative meaning, and is equivalent to ‘such’ or ‘of this 
type’. 

I assume with Filip (2005) that the prefixes in (28) and (29) operate on the 
demonstrative/possessive plus noun, which is a predicate of type (e, t). Now, if we 
need to assume that demonstratives and possessives are D-level elements, then 
we must assume that they are part of a DP of type e denoting an individual and 
shifted by IDENT to type (e, t). But then we would expect that the same shift could 
felicitously shift normal nominal expressions of type (e, t) under the scope of the 
measure prefixes na- and po-. This prediction is not borne out. Proper names 
that inherently denote individuals are infelicitous under the scope of measure 
prefixes with indefinite interpretation. 


(30) a. * My nasmotrelis' Nataši. 
we NA.watched Nataáa.GEN 
Intended: “We watched Nataša a lot. 
b. * My poslusali Natasi. 
we po.listen Nataáa.GEN 
Intended: “We listened to Nataša for a while? 


The infelicity of proper names in this position shows that the suggestion that, 
maybe, demonstratives and prenominal possessives can occur under the scope 
of measure prefixes because some shifting operation is untenable. These expres- 
sions can occur as predicates because they are adjectives and originate within NP, 
not DP. 


ĉIt has been brought to my attention by an anonymous reviewer that for some speakers some 
proper names can occur under the scope of measure prefixes: 


(i) a. My naé£italis' Mariny Cvetaevoj. 

we NA.read Marina.GEN Cvetaeva.GEN 

"We read a lot of Marina Cvetaeva's poems: 

b. ? My pccitali Vojny i mira. 

we po.read War and peace.GEN.sG 

"We read “War and Peace’ for a while (probably, some pages)? 
For my informants, the combination of po- and a proper name in the genitive is infelicitous. 
(i.a) is felicitous, but has a very specific interpretation: it denotes poems written by Cvetaeva. 
Only a very restricted group of proper names can occur in this position: authors of works of art. 
They can be reinterpreted as a set of the author’s creations and can thus shift independently 
from an argument of type e to a predicative expression of type (e, t). As such a shift is not freely 
available for proper names (see (30)), these data cannot be considered a counterexample to the 
argument in §2.2.6. 
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2.2.7 Evidence from existential sentences 


In English, DPs with demonstratives and possessives are definite expressions. 
They are infelicitous in existential sentences, a standard test for definiteness (Mil- 
sark 1977, Bach 1987). 


(31) a. There is a pig in the garden. 
b. There were three sailors standing on the corner. 


There are many solutions to this problem. 


£0 


* There is every tiger in the garden. 
e. * There are all solutions to this problem. 
f. * There are my mom’s portraits in every room of our house. 


g. * There are these genes in human beings. 


If we assume that demonstratives and possessives in Russian are determiners, 
then we would expect them to be associated with definiteness and be ungram- 
matical in existential contexts. However, this prediction is not borne out. Both 
demonstratives and prenominal possessives can occur in existential sentences. 
(32a) and (32b) contrast with the infelicitous (31f) and (31g), respectively. 


(32) a. V kazdoj komnate na5ego doma est’ mamin portret. 
in every room our house is/are mom.POSS.M.sG portrait 
"There is a portrait of my mother in every room of our house? 
b. Est’ èti geny i u éeloveka. 
is/are these genes and at humans 


‘Humans also have these genes. 


Paduéeva (2000) claims that in Russian, too, the subjects of this kind of existen- 
tial sentences are indefinite NPs. If so, it must be the case that demonstratives 
and prenominal possessives in this position are (part of) indefinite NPs, which 
they are if they are adjectives modifying a noun within NP, but not if they are 
determiners mapping nouns onto either expressions of type e or ((e, t), t). 


2.2.8 In sum 


In this section we have given several arguments that show that demonstratives 
and possessives do not behave like determiners and that their grammatical be- 
havior is better explained within the adjectival analysis. Demonstratives and 
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prenominal possessives can co-occur, they permute with adjectives, they are fe- 
licitous in predicative positions, and they are felicitous in existential sentences. 
Even morphologically they pattern with adjectives: either SFM or LFM adjectives. 
However, a match in the morphological paradigm does not seem to be a neces- 
sary condition — there are expressions in Russian in which adjectival morphology 
coincides with non-adjectival syntax and semantics. 

If we only look at demonstratives and possessives, it seems promising to ex- 
tend to Russian also Boskovic’s (2005) claim that in articleless Serbo-Croatian 
there is no DP-projection and, thus, all the expressions that are determiners in 
languages with articles are adjectives. However, this does not seem to be the case. 
In the next section, we will look at kazdyj ‘every’. I will provide evidence that it 
combines adjectival morphology with the syntax and semantics of a quantifier. 
Consequently, I will claim that at least some NPs in Russian have a functional 
projection. 


3 Kazdyj ‘every’ is a quantifier 


Kazdyj ‘every is a good example of an expression for which participating in an 
adjectival morphological paradigm is no clue to its syntactic or semantic cate- 
gory. Kazdyj patterns with LFM adjectives throughout its whole declensional 
paradigm (see Table 2). 

However, syntactically and semantically, kaZdyj does not behave like an ad- 
jective. 

We have already observed above that kazdyj, unlike demonstratives and pos- 
sessives, cannot permute with adjectives. 


(33) a. kazdaja novaja rabota 
every new job 


'every new job' 
b. * novaja kazdaja rabota 
new every job 


Kazdyj cannot permute with numerals. It can only occur in the left periphery. 


(34) a. Vrač rekomendoval kormit’ rebénka kaZdye tri Casa. 
doctor recommended to feed baby every three hours 


"The doctor recommended to feed the baby every three hours: 


b. *Vraé rekomendoval kormit’ rebénka tri kaZdye Casa. 
doctor recommended to feed baby three every hour 
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Table 2: Declensional paradigm of krasivyj and kazdyj 


SG PL 

Masculine Neuter Feminine 

NOM  krasivyj ‘pretty’ krasivoe krasivaja — krasivye 
kazdyj ‘every’ kazdoe kazdaja | kazdye 

GEN  krasivogo krasivogo — krasivoj — krasivyx 
kazdogo kazdogo kazdoj kazdyx 

DAT  krasivomu krasivomu krasivoj krasivym 
kazdomu kazdomu kazdoj kazdym 

ACC krasivogo/krasivyj — krasivoe krasivuju — krasivyx/krasivye 


kazdogo/kazdyj kazdoe kazduju | kazdyx/kazdye 


INS — krasivym krasivym  krasivoj ^ krasivymi 
kazdym kazdym kazdoj kazdymi 

PREP krasivom krasivom _ krasivoj — krasivyx 
kazdom kazdom kazdoj kazdyx 


Kazdyj co-occurs with demonstratives and prenominal possessives and cannot 
permute with either of them. 


(35) a. Kazdaja mamina stat'ja imela uspex. 
every  mom.POSS.F.sG article.F.sc had success 


'Every article of my mother's was a success: 


b. Kazdaja eta stat'ja imela uspex. 
every  this.r.sc article.F.sc had success 
‘Every article (out of these) was a success: 

c. * mamina každaja/ėta každaja 
mom.POSS.F.SG every/this.F.sG every 


(36) shows that, unlike adjectives, kaZdyj cannot be a copular predicate. (37) 
shows that, unlike nouns modified by adjectives, NPs containing kazdyj cannot 
be copular predicates either. 


(36 a Eti  krasnyetufli -novye. 
this.pL red.pL shoe.PL new.PL 


"These red shoes are new. 
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b. *Éti — novye studenty - kazdyj. 
this.PL new.PL student.PL every.sG 
(37 a. Éti  molodye ljudi -novye studenty 
this.PL young.PL people new.PL.NOM student.PL.NOM 
professora Petrova. 
professor.GEN Petrov.GEN 
‘These young people are new students of professor Petrov. 
b. *Éti — molodye ljudi - kazdyj student 
this.PL young.PL people every.sG.M.NOM student.sG.M.NOM 
professora Petrova. 
professor.GEN Petrov.GEN 


Adjectives in Russian get nominalized: they retain adjectival morphology but 
syntactically function as nominals. These nominalized adjectives can pluralize 
(as in 38) and be modified by other adjectives (as in 38b and 38c) and numerals 
(as in 38). 


(38) a. V étom predlozenii dva skazuemyx. 
inthis sentence two predicates.ADJ.PL.GEN 
"There are two predicates in this sentence: 

b. Dlja krest’janina vesennjaja posevnaja bylai  ostaétsja 
for peasant spring seeding.ADF.F.NOM was and remains 
glavnoj zabotoj. 
major concern 


"The spring seeding process was and remains the peasant's main 
concern. 


c. Na vtorom étaZe naxodilas' prostornaja učiteľ skaja. 
on second floor was.situated spacious — teacher's.ADJ.sG.F.NOM 


‘A spacious teachers’ room was situated on the second floor’ 


When kazdyj appears bare, the only possible interpretation for it is ‘every person’ 
(similar to everyone and everybody in English). 


(39) Kazdyj '(mig) nesét v sebe smysl i krasotu. 
every moment carries in itself meaning and beauty 


'Every moment is full of sense and beauty: 


When kazdyj appears bare, it cannot pluralize or be modified by adjectives. 
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(40) a. *Kazdye nesutv sebe smysl i krasotu. 
every.PL carry in itself meaning and beauty 


Intended: “Everyone carries meaning and beauty in themselves: 

b. * Talantlivyj kaZdyj nesét v sebe smysl i krasotu. 
talented every carries in self meaning and beauty 
Intended: ‘Everyone talented carries meaning and beauty in 
themselves: 


So, syntactically, kaZdyj does not pattern with adjectives. It behaves like a func- 
tional element hosted outside NP. Semantically, kazdyj denotes a relation be- 
tween sets, like every in English: in (41) it expresses the subset relation between 
the set of students and the set of individuals who passed the exam. This means 
that kazdyj student ‘every student’ is a generalized quantifier that denotes the 
set of all sets of which every student is a member. 


(41) a. Kazdyj student sdal ėtot ekzamen. 
every student passed this exam 
‘Every student passed this exam: 
b. *On/oni byl/byli ne dovolen/dovolny rezul'tatom. 
he/they was/were not satisfied.sc.M/PL result.INs 
Intended: “He was/they were not satisfied with the result. 


We cannot use a pronoun to refer to individual students, as (41b) shows, because 
generalized quantifiers are quantifiers, not referential expressions. 

Despite the fact that kazdyj ‘every’ has adjectival morphology, it is semanti- 
cally and syntactically a quantifier, not an adjective. Consequently, it has to be 
hosted by a functional projection higher than NP. I conclude that there is at least 
one non-adjectival element that originates outside NP in Russian. 


4 Further issues and conclusion 


In this paper I have claimed that there is good reason to assume that demonstra- 
tives and prenominal possessives in Russian are adjectives, generated and inter- 
preted within NP, not DP. They can permute with adjectives, occur in predicative 
positions, co-occur with each other, and be preceded by numerals. This kind of 
grammatical behavior cannot be explained if one assumes that demonstratives 
and possessives are determiners. I have argued further that demonstratives and 
possessives do have adjectival morphology, albeit a combination of LFM and SFM 
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morphology, and that in any case, adjectival morphology is not an indication of 
adjectival syntactic status since kazdyj participates in the full LFM morphologi- 
cal paradigm but is clearly a quantifier and not an adjective. 

There is one aspect in which prenominal possessives (but not demonstratives) 
do show behavior which is not characteristic of adjectives: they are apparently 
able to provide an argument for event nominals as in (42). 


(42 a. Mamino postojannoe vyrazenie 
mom.POSS.N.SG.NOM constant.N.NOM expression.N.NOM 
nedovol’stva 
displeasure.N.GEN 
‘mom’s constant expression of displeasure’ (Babyonyshev 1997: 205) 


b. *Eto postojannoe vyrazenie nedovol’stva 
this.N.SG.NOM constant.N.NOM expression.N.NOM displeasure.N.GEN 


Intended: ‘this constant expression of displeasure’ 


Examples like (42a) have, in the past, formed part of an argument that prenominal 
possessives need to be analyzed as determiners (e.g. Babyonyshev 1997), analo- 
gously to John's performance of the symphony, where John’s has been analyzed 
as a determiner satisfying an argument of the event nominal performance. 

However, as we have seen, prenominal possessives behave like adjectives both 
semantically and syntactically. It is thus incumbent on the semanticist to provide 
an account which will explain the data in (42). One such account is provided in 
Gepner (2021) where it is claimed that prenominal possessives are adjectives that 
modify a relation via saturating an argument of this relation. While it is beyond 
the scope of this paper to review that account here, we justify this approach by 
noting other cases of interaction between modifiers and argument modification. 
Landman (2000) proposes an analysis of subject oriented adverbs like reluctantly 
in which the adverb modifies a relation between the event argument of the verb 
and an argument of the verb. Partee & Borschev (1999) show that favorite can 
express a relation between an individual and an N denotation. This suggests that 
complex relations involving argument saturation are possible between adjectives 
and the nouns they modify. 

We saw in $3 that the fact that prenominal possessives and demonstratives 
are adjectives does not mean that noun phrases in Russian do not have a DP pro- 
jection. There is evidence that there exists at least one non-adjectival expression 
that has to be hosted by a projection higher than NP: the quantifier kazdyj ‘every’. 
In contrast to demonstratives and prenominal possessives, kazdyj behaves like a 
grammatical expression hosted by a higher functional projection: it must be in 
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the left periphery in the noun phrase, it does not allow for permutations, and it 
is infelicitous in predicative positions, just like the English quantifier each. Fur- 
ther research is required to check whether there are other quantifiers in Russian 
which have the same properties. Possible candidates are mnogie ‘many (people)’ 
and nemnogie ‘few (people)’. These two expressions have adjectival morphology, 
can occur bare or with a nominal; e.g. mnogie kompanii ‘many companies’ and 
nemnogie universitety ‘few universities’. The fact that kazdyj ‘every’ is a func- 
tional element and originates outside NP is not enough to claim that it has to be 
hosted by DP. Moreover, it cannot be taken for granted that all NPs in Russian 
must have a functional projection. Prima facie evidence that this does not have 
to be the case comes from the conjunction examples in (43). 

Following Partee (1987), we assume that only expressions of the same semantic 
type can be coordinated. If we could freely coordinate kazdyj ‘every’ with other 
nominal expressions, it would provide prima facie evidence that all nominal ex- 
pressions in Russian have a functional projection of the same type. However, 
the examples in (43) show that this is not the case. The sentences in (43) are not 
strongly infelicitous. However, native speakers try to ‘make them better’ by re- 
placing kazdyj by vsé ‘all’, which also has very different semantic properties in 
English (see Dowty 1987, Dowty & Brody 1984). 


(43) a. ?Kazdyjstudenti dekanbyli na konferencii. 
every student and dean were on conference 


‘Every student and the dean were at the conference’ 


b. ?Kazdyjstudenti tri prepodavatelja byli na konferencii. 
every student and three teachers were on conference 


'Every student and three teachers were at the conference: 


c. ?Kazdyj studenti Masiny odnoklassniki byli na 
every student and Maáa.pPoss.PL classmates ^ were on 
konferencii. 
conference 


‘Every student and Maáa's classmates were at the conference’ 


At this stage of the research it remains an open question whether a D-projection 
is necessary for a Russian nominal expression. 
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Abbreviations 

1/2/3  first/second/third person M/F/N masculine/feminine/neuter 
ACC accusative NOM nominative 

ADJ adjective PL plural 

DAT dative POSS possessive 

GEN genitive PREP prepositional 

INS instrumental SFM short form morphology 
LFM long form morphology SG singular 
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Chapter 5 


The pragmatic effects of Macedonian li: 
An empirical study 


Izabela Jordanoska? & Erlinde Meertens^ 


University of Vienna "University of Konstanz 


In this paper we provide empirical data concerning the pragmatics of the particle li 
following nominal phrases in polar questions in Macedonian. Since in previous lit- 
erature li has been analyzed as a focus particle, we put forward two hypotheses on 
its effect in questions that can follow from focus marking: (i) that li signals unique- 
ness of the entity that is denoted by the constituent it is attached to or (ii) that li 
signals surprise about the entity denoted by the constituent it is attached to. We 
have conducted an online survey that shows that polar questions in which li is 
adjacent to a fronted XP are felicitous in contexts containing surprise, regardless 
of whether that XP is unique or not. We account for these findings using questions 
under discussion and alternative semantics. 


Keywords: question particles, semantics, pragmatics, focus, Macedonian 


1 Introduction 


This paper is concerned with the semantic-pragmatic conditions for the seem- 
ingly optional particle li, which, in Standard Macedonian (Eastern South Slavic; 
henceforth just Macedonian), mostly appears in polar questions. 

There are at least six ways of forming polar questions in Macedonian, involv- 
ing interaction between word order, intonation, and the particle li, as illustrated 
in (1.2 


'Tf not indicated otherwise, all examples are from Macedonian. 
?Other environments in which li can appear, albeit rarely, are habitual conditionals in (i.a), 
content questions in (i.b), alternative questions in (i.c) and a special kind of duratives in (i.d). 
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(1) 


Saka-s musli? 
want-PRS.2sG muesli 


Intonation question (IntQ) 


‘Do you want muesli?’ 
Dali saka-s musli? 
Q  want-PRs.2sc muesli 


Dali question (DaliQ) 


‘Do you want muesli?’ 

Musli li saka-$? XP-li question (XP-LiQ) 
muesli LI want-PRs.2sG 
‘Do you want muesli?'? 
Musli, saka-$ li? 
muesli want-PRs.2sG LI 


Topic question (TopQ) 


‘As for muesli, do you want it?’ 
Saka-s li musli? 


want-PRS.2SG LI muesli 


V-li question (V-LiQ) 


‘Do you want muesli?’ 


Musli e toa što saka-8? 
muesli be.prs.3sG that what want-PRs.2sG 


Cleft question (CleftQ) 


‘Is it muesli that you want?’ 
(based on the examples in Rudin et al. 1999: 579) 


We mention these here for completeness. 


(i) 


a. 


Mine li, gori zemja-ta. 

pass.by.Pns.3sc LI burn.Pns.3sc earth-DEF.SG.F 

"Whenever/if (s)he walks by, the earth burns: (Koneski 1967: 539) 
Sto li najde vo nego? 

what L1 find.Pns.3sc in 35G.M.DAT.PRO 

“Whatever did (s)he see in him?!’ (Rudin et al. 1999: 561) 
Malini li se, kapini li se? 

raspberry.Pr LI be.prs.3pL blackberry.Pr LI be.PRS.3PL 

‘Are they raspberries, or are they blackberries?’ (heard in conversation July 2018) 


Tamu vetar-ot duva li duva! 
there wind-DEr.sc.M blow.PRs.3sG LI blow.PRs.3sG 


"There the wind keeps blowing and blowing! (heard in conversation August 2019) 


3We use prosodic prominence, indicated with capitals, as the equivalent of li in the English 
translations. Though prosody also plays a role in Macedonian, we make no claims about it in 
this paper. 
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In (1a) the polar question is neither marked by word order, which remains SVO, 
nor by any particle, but solely by intonation. In (1b) the word order remains 
canonical, but the question particle dali appears clause-initially. This is inter- 
preted as a neutral question. Whenever li occurs, it always cliticizes to the first 
constituent of the clause; this constituent may only be preceded by a topic. In 
(1c) the first constituent is the fronted XP musli. In both (1d) and (1e) li attaches 
to the verb. In (1d) the object musli has been topicalized, making it appear before 
the verb. Finally, (1f) is a cleft question. It is unclear what the differences in us- 
age between the questions in (1) are, though some suggestions, to be discussed 
in §2, have been made. To our knowledge, no empirical work on the usage of 
the different question types in colloquial language is available.* In order to get a 
step closer towards both filling this empirical gap and gaining understanding of 
the meaning contribution of li, we present the findings of an empirical study that 
provide insights in the usage conditions of XP-LiQs, such as (1c). More precisely, 
we show that XP-LiQs are felicitous in contexts that trigger SURPRISE. 

The structure of the paper is as follows. We discuss previous literature and 
formulate our hypotheses in 82. 83 and §4 serve to describe the methodology 
and results. In 85 we interpret our results and work towards an analysis. We 
conclude in $6. 


2 Background and hypotheses 


In this section we discuss previous approaches to XP-LiQs, leading us to formu- 
late two hypotheses about the meaning contribution of li. We then elaborate on 
the semantic assumptions and predictions of both hypotheses. 

Several suggestions on the pragmatic contribution of li have been put forward 
in the literature. First of all, Minova-Gurkova (1987) and Rudin et al. (1999) have 
reported that XP-LiQs are interpreted as rhetorical questions. Moreover, Rudin 
et al. (1999) have put forward that V-LiQs convey surprise. This observation is 
shared by Lazarova-Nikovska (2003: 137), who claims that /i "adds a tone of sur- 
prise to the focused constituent" and shows this with a V-LiQ example. A third 
observation comes from Englund (1977), namely that XP-LiQs expect "no" as an 
answer. In contrast, Kramer (1985), as cited in Rudin et al. (1999), has examples of 
IntQs, DaliQs and XP-LiQs being acceptable in the same situations. All three, for 
example, can be used when asking a shopkeeper if they have a certain product, 
suggesting that whatever difference there is between them is minimal. Finally, 


“See Englund (1977) for a corpus study of literary works. 
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Koneski (1965), as cited in Englund (1977: 128), has noted that there is also re- 
gional variation, with li questions being more rare in Western dialects. Though 
our survey is concerned with Standard Macedonian, which is based on West Cen- 
tral dialects (Friedman 2001), most of our participants were from either Skopje, 
where West Central dialects are spoken, or Stip, where Eastern dialects are spo- 
ken (see §3.3). 

While these suggestions have not been systematically explored, there is con- 
sensus in the literature that li is associated with FOCUS MARKING, as the con- 
stituent it is adjacent to is focus-fronted (Miseska Tomić 1996, Rudin et al. 1999, 
Schwabe 2004, Lazarova-Nikovska 2003). The cited papers focus on the syntax 
and phonology of li and say little about its usage. The aim of this paper is to 
investigate the pragmatic effects of focus on polar questions. 

It is widely accepted and agreed upon that the semantic and pragmatic effect 
of focus in declaratives is to generate a set of alternatives (Rooth 1992). The prag- 
matic contribution of focus in questions, such as (2), is less understood. 


(2) Did John play cards? 


For questions, one possible analysis is that - employing QUESTIONS UNDER DIS- 
CUSSION (QUD, Roberts 2012) and DISCOURSE TREES (Büring 2003) - focus in ques- 
tions indicates a sub-question in a discourse strategy (Biezma 2009, Kamali & 
Büring 2011). This analysis will be elaborated on in $5. 

The issue remains what motivation the speaker can have to make the sub- 
question explicit. We formulate two hypotheses which can be accounted for by 
a QUD analysis of focus in questions: that the speaker makes the sub-question 
explicit to indicate that what is denoted by the li-marked constituent is either 
unique, or that they are surprised about it. The hypotheses are given in (3). 


(3) a. Hypothesis 1: 
XP-LiQs signal that there is a property (or entity) in our world which 
uniquely satisfies the property (or entity) that is denoted by the li- 
marked constituent (i.e. there is one unique value of the type of the 
li-marked constituent that will make the proposition that is denoted 
by the question true). 

b. Hypothesis 2: 

XP-LiQs signal that the speaker is SURPRISED about the property (or 
entity) denoted by the li-marked constituent. 


The motivation for these hypotheses is elaborated in the following two sections. 


>We thank Radek Šimík for useful feedback on our definition of uniqueness. 
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2.1 Hypothesis 1: ‘Uniqueness’ 


The first hypothesis is that XP-LiQs signal that the property (or entity) that is 
denoted by the li-marked constituent is unique. A definition of uniqueness is 
given in (4). 


(4) UNIQUENESS: there is only one possible relevant xe} under discussion. 


This is reminiscent of (pseudo-)cleft constructions, such as (1f), repeated here 
as (5), which, at least for English, are said to have a uniqueness presupposition 
(Drenhaus et al. 2011, among others). 


(5) Musli e toa što saka-s? 
muesli be.prs.3sG that what want-PRs.2sG 


‘Is it muesli that you want?’ 


Support for this hypothesis comes from Dukova-Zheleva’s (2010) analysis of fo- 
cus in questions in Bulgarian. Bulgarian, being an Eastern South Slavic language, 
is closely related to Macedonian. Dukova-Zheleva (2010) claims that XP-LiQs 
contain a presupposition, as they involve a contrastive focus. An example to il- 
lustrate this is given in (6b). 


(6) a. Scenario: Paul, Ivan, Mary, Susan and Peter are students of history. Usu- 
ally their final examinations are oral. Today they have an examination 
of this type. The teacher is in her office and asks them to enter one by 
one. The exam has just begun. Paul is in the teacher’s office, when Pe- 
ter’s phone rings. In order to not disturb his classmates, Peter moves 
away to answer the call. A few minutes later he comes back, but he 
sees only Mary and Susan’s purse. He asks then if the one who has 
entered next is Ivan, thinking that Susan is probably somewhere else 
since she has left her things. 

b. Ivan li vleze? 
Ivan LI enter.PRs.3sG 
‘Is Ivan the one who entered?’ (Bulgarian; Dukova-Zheleva 2010: 258) 


The translation of (6b) as a cleft question in English is already hinting at a unique- 
ness interpretation. The context Dukova-Zheleva (2010) sets up for (6b) is such 
that only one person can be in the room at the same time, i.e., there is only 
one relevant person under discussion. The alternatives for (6b) are 'Is Bill the 
one who entered?’, ‘Is Susan the one who entered?’, etc. Furthermore, translat- 
ing sentences with XP-li as cleft questions is also employed by King (1994) for 
Russian. 
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2.2 Hypothesis 2: ‘Surprise’ 


A second hypothesis for the effect of focus in XP-LiQs is that XP-li signals sur- 
prise rather than uniqueness. Motivations for this hypothesis are first of all the 
observations by Rudin et al. (1999) and Lazarova-Nikovska (2003) that, at least 
for V-LiQs, li adds a surprise flavor to a question, as mentioned in §2. 

Furthermore, Bianchi & Cruschina (2016) and Bianchi et al. (2016) have found 
that in Sicilian, and several other languages, polar questions with a fronted focus 
can be interpreted as having a MIRATIVE IMPORT, i.e., that “there is at least one 
alternative proposition which is more likely than the asserted one" (Bianchi & 
Cruschina 2016: 60). 

The definition of surprise we used in this experiment is a mismatch between 
a negative EPISTEMIC BIAS and a positive EVIDENTIAL BIAS. Sudo (2013), building 
on Büring & Gunlogson's (2000) concept of CONTEXTUAL EVIDENCE, proposes 
these two types of bias in order to account for certain Japanese biased question 
particles. Epistemic bias contains the expectations based on world knowledge 
and speakers' beliefs, whereas evidential bias is contextual evidence gained from 
direct observations. An example to illustrate these concepts in English is given 
in (7). 


(7) a. Do athletes smoke? 
b. (NEGATIVE) EPISTEMIC BIAS: Athletes don’t smoke cigarettes. 


C. (POSITIVE) EVIDENTIAL BIAS: You see an athlete smoking a cigarette. 


In order to find out which of these two hypotheses holds, we have set up a ques- 
tionnaire, the details of which are shown in the next section. 


3 Methodology 


3.1 Design 


We tested our hypotheses in a rating study. Two factors were manipulated. First, 
the form of the target question, which came in three conditions: XP-LiQ, DaliQ 
and CleftQ. The second factor was the context type, which also came in three 
conditions: Unique + Surprise, Non-unique + Surprise and Neutral. 

27 experimental items were distributed in 7 lists with a Latin square design, 
together with 8 fillers that served as controls. Each trial consisted of a context 
and a question. Participants were asked to rate the naturalness of a question ina 
context on a 1 (min)-5 (max) Likert scale. They were given two test trials before 
the actual trials. The survey was conducted online using SoSci Survey (Leiner 
2014). 
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3.2 Stimuli 


The stimuli were presented in written form in Macedonian Cyrillic.° An example 
of a Unique + Surprise context is given in (8a). 


(8) a. UNIQUENESS + SURPRISE: Your friend bought a necklace with a precious 
stone. You don’t recognize the stone, but you are sure it isn’t ruby, be- 
cause it is not red. Then your friend starts talking about how expensive 
ruby is. You ask her: 


b. Rubin li ima vo gerdan-ot? XP-LiQ 
ruby Lrhave.Pns.3sc in necklace-DEF.3SG.M 
‘Is there ruby in the necklace?’ 


c. Dali ima rubin vo gerdan-ot? DaliQ 
Q  have.Pns3sc ruby in necklace-DEF.3sG.M 


'Is there ruby in the necklace?' 


d. Rubine toa Sto e vo gerdan-ot? CleftQ 
ruby be.Pns.3sc that what be.prs.3sG in necklace-DEF.3sG.M 


‘Is it ruby that is in the necklace?’ 


In (8a) there is only one stone in the necklace, hence uniqueness. Surprise is 
present in the context because the speaker has an epistemic bias that there are 
no rubies in the necklace, when suddenly their friend mentions ruby in relation 
to the necklace, reflecting a positive evidential bias. This context was presented 
with either a XP-LiQ, as in (8b), a DaliQ, as in (8c) or a CleftQ, as in (8d). A Non- 
unique - Surprise context is given in (9), where the set-up for surprise is the same, 
but crucially, there are now multiple stones in the necklace and none of them is 
singled out by the context. 


(9) NON-UNIQUENESS + SURPRISE: Your friend bought a necklace with multiple 
precious stones, such as amethyst, sapphire, pink quartz and some more. 
You think it doesn’t contain ruby, because none of the stones is red. Then 
your friend starts talking about how expensive ruby is. You ask her: [...] 


(10) is an example of a neutral context, in which there is no set-up for surprise 
and there are multiple precious stones under discussion. 


(10) NEUTRAL: Your friend bought a necklace with multiple precious stones, 
such as amethyst, sapphire, pink quartz and some more. You ask her: [...] 


For practical purposes, we only make use of the Latin transliteration in this paper. 
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As controls we used discourse-linked content questions, ie. questions with 
‘which’. A good control is given in (11a) and a bad one in (11b). 


(11) a. GOOD CONTROL: You are at the market. There are multiple types of pep- 
pers at one stand. You ask: Which of these peppers are spicy? 
b. BAD CONTROL: You are at a party and there aren’t a lot of women there, 
only 5, and all of them are wearing blue lipstick. You ask your friend: 
Which of these women is wearing blue lipstick? 


An additional file containing all the stimuli can be found under https://osf.io/ 
kednm. 


3.3 Participants 


We tested 49 native speakers of Macedonian with a mean age of 38.4. The par- 
ticipants’ regional and dialectal background is varied: There were 22 speakers 
of the central dialect (mostly from Skopje), 21 speakers from the eastern dialect 
(mostly from Stip), and 6 from other parts of the country. Two participants were 
living outside of North Macedonia at the time of the survey. 


4 Results and discussion 


4.1 Results 


The overall findings are plotted in Figure 1. 


6 Es 
" Btunique IB non-unique lll neutral 
3.88 
aa 3.57 3.6 
31 3.46 


cleft dali li 


Figure 1: Overall ratings 
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The responses were analyzed with a mixed ANOVA, using the RStats package 
(R Core Team 2013). The factors were QUESTION TYPE (3 levels: XP-LiQ, DaliQ, 
CleftQ) and CONTEXT TYPE (3 levels: Unique + Surprise, Non-unique + Surprise 
and Neutral). The test revealed significant effects of QUESTION TYPE, CONTEXT 
TYPE, and the combination of QUESTION TYPE and CONTEXT TYPE. This lead us 
to follow up with pairwise comparisons (one-way ANOVA, again using RStats) 
between these factors, focussing on the drawn hypotheses. The comparison of li 
and dali in unique and non-unique contexts is plotted in Figure 2. 


Ii unique 
4} 3.57 3.6 3.46 li non-unique 


dali li 


Figure 2: li v. dali 


No significant differences between li and dali were found between unique or 
non-unique contexts. This suggests that uniqueness does not have an effect on 
the rating of the use of li or dali in a question. 

In Figure 3 the results of the ratings of li questions in Unique + Surprise, Non- 
unique + Surprise and Neutral contexts are plotted. 


| em Ii unique 
d = li non-unique 
2:88 3.46 [0 neutral 
2 bs, 
0 


Figure 3: li across contexts 
The results reveal that XP-LiQs get significantly higher ratings in surprise 


contexts. There is a significant difference between the ratings of XP-LiQs in Sur- 
prise + Unique contexts and Neutral contexts (p < 0.005), as well as between 
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the ratings in Surprise + Non-unique contexts and Neutral contexts (p < 0.05). 
XP-LiQs get significantly higher ratings in surprise contexts across the board. 

An anonymous reviewer pointed out to us that uniqueness seems to play a 
role in the licensing of li, because the significance of the effect is higher for 
Unique + Surprise than for Non-Unique + Surprise. As suggested by the same re- 
viewer, we applied a two-factor ANOVA (using the RStats package) to the two 
relevant context types: Unique + Surprise and Non-Unique + Surprise. This test 
revealed no significant differences between the rankings of XP-LiQs and DaliQs 
in these contexts. 

Finally, we did not find any significant differences between speakers of the 
different dialect groups. Because the sample size of this study was too small to 
draw conclusions from this result, we leave the issue of regional variation for 
future research. 


4.2 Discussion 


Let us turn to the implications of the data now and evaluate the results in the 
light of the drawn hypotheses. 

First, consider hypothesis 1 in which we hypothesized that XP-LiQs signal that 
the property (or entity) that is denoted by the li-marked constituent is unique. If 
this is the case, we expect XP-LiQs to get better ratings in unique contexts, com- 
pared to non-unique contexts. We found no significant differences between the 
ratings of XP-LiQs in unique and non-unique contexts (p = 0.10). Furthermore, 
hypothesis 1 predicts that DaliQs are rated better in non-unique contexts than 
XP-LiQs, which is not the case, as illustrated in Figure 1 (p = 0.50). Finally, a two- 
factor ANOVA did not show an effect of uniqueness. We take this as evidence 
against hypothesis 1. We do, however, acknowledge that the significance of the 
effect is higher for Unique + Surprise than for Non-Unique + Surprise. One could 
speculate that there is an interaction between the factors. At this point, we leave 
this for further research. 

Secondly, let us turn to hypothesis 2 claiming a correlation between XP-LiQs 
and the speaker being surprised about the property (or entity) that is denoted 
by the li-marked constituent. This would predict better ratings for XP-LiQs in 
surprise contexts, both unique and non-unique, as compared to neutral contexts. 
This prediction is borne out: XP-LiQs got significantly better ratings in surprise 
than in neutral contexts. We take this to be a solid argument in favour of hypoth- 
esis 2. 
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5 General discussion 


We now turn to the general implications of the results in §5.1 and follow the 
discussion up with open issues in §5.2. The nature of the discussion is exploratory, 
as itis beyond the aim of this paper to offer a full analysis of XP-LiQs. Specifically, 
we investigate the idea that the attested surprise effect is derived from general 
pragmatic principles as a result of focus marking, by the attachment of li to a 
constituent. 


5.1 Discussion of hypothesis 2 


At this point, a tempting route to explore the theoretical mechanism behind the 
‘surprise’ hypothesis would be to analyze li as a mirative particle. It has long 
been known that there are languages, e.g. Japanese and languages from the Ama- 
zonia and Himalayas, that mark a surprised feeling using particles (Sudo 2013, 
DeLancey 2012). These particles are referred to as mirative particles. There are 
various definitions of mirativity available in the literature and it is beyond the 
scope of this paper to contribute to this debate. Having said that, there is consen- 
sus about the idea that mirative marking indicates that the expressed proposition 
is not part of the propositional content that the speaker has at her disposal, based 
on background knowledge or previous establishments of the truth of the propo- 
sition (DeLancey 2012, Donabédian 2001). We found that XP-LiQs are more felic- 
itous in contexts where the speaker is surprised, suggesting it could be analyzed 
as a mirative particle. 

We have two main arguments against analyzing li as a marker of mirativity. 
First of all, the particle li occurs in many Slavic languages and it has been ana- 
lyzed as associating with focus in the languages in which it occurs (Schwabe 
2004). While the usage of li is subject to variation - for example Bulgarian 
can have sentence-final li questions which are interpreted as neutral (Dukova- 
Zheleva 2010), while li in Czech is only found in conditionals (Schwabe 2004) - 
it would be remarkable if li were a plain surprise particle in one Slavic language 
and something else in a different one. 

Secondly, if li were a mirativity marker, we would predict it to mark surprise 
across the board, including, for example, conditionals like (12). 


(12) Mine li, gori zemja-ta. habitual conditional 
pass.by.PRs.3sG LI burn.PRS.3sG earth-DEF.SG.F 
"Whenever/if (s)he walks by, the earth burns: (Koneski 1967: 539) 
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This prediction is not borne out, i.e., in (12), there is no surprise effect. As sug- 
gested by an anonymous reviewer, li being a focus marker, however, is compat- 
ible with (12), as the focus can generate the alternatives ‘(S)he passes’ and ‘(S)he 
doesn’t pass’, one of which is then picked as the condition for the apodosis. 

Therefore, we explore an alternative explanation of our finding that surprise 
increases the felicity of XP-LiQs. Namely, that this is a result of a more general 
pragmatic principle. 

As we pointed out in §2, traditionally, li has been analyzed as a focus particle 
in questions. Based on Meertens et al. (2018), who propose an analysis for the 
Turkish question particle mI, we take two ingredients from the literature, namely 
(i) the hierarchical organization of discourse in QUDs (Roberts 2012, Büring 2003) 
and (ii) focus (F-)marking (Rooth 1992). Roberts (2012) proposes that the shape 
of the QUD is determined by the placement of F-marking. Along the lines of 
Meertens et al. (2018), we propose that the placement of li determines the shape 
of the QUD. Let us first illustrate how such an analysis works and then turn to 
the surprise effect. 

First, let us take discourse structure to consist of QUDs, which produces a set 
of hierarchically ordered questions, as in Figure 4. 


Who ate what? 


m din N 


What did Amy eat? What did Bob eat? 
Did Amy Did Amy RS Did Bob Did Bob 
eattofu? eat natto? eat tofu? eat natto? 


Figure 4: QUD-tree 


Secondly, we take Rooth's (1992) analysis of focus. An utterance has an or- 
dinary semantic value and a focus semantic value [¢]/, consisting of a set of 
alternatives of the focus-marked element. An example is given in (13a). The no- 
tation []/ stands for the focus alternatives of ¢ and C stands for the semantically 
closest alternative. The felicity condition of the squiggle operator ~ is defined in 
(13b). 


(13) a. [Alip played cards]! = 
{a played cards, b played cards, c played cards, ...] 


b. [¢ ~ C] is felicitous only if [C] € lo] 
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We follow Roberts (2012) and Biezma (2009) and take the location of focus mark- 
ing to constrain the shape of the immediate QUD. For the sentence Did Amy 
eat tofu?, for example, the placement of focus determines whether the immedi- 
ate QUD is questioning the subject or the object of the utterance. Focus on the 
subject signals that the immediate QUD questions the subject, whereas focus on 
the object signals that the immediate QUD questions the object, as illustrated in 
Figures 5 and 6. 


QUD: Who ate tofu? 


Did Amy; eat tofu? Did Bob, eat tofu? 


Figure 5: Subject focus QUD-tree 


QUD: What did Amy eat? 


Did Amy eat tofu? Did Amy eat natto,? 


Figure 6: Object focus QUD-tree 


Now, if we take li to focus-mark the constituent it is adjacent to and thus to 
shape the QUD, certain predictions about the usage of focus in questions arise. 
It is expected that, for example, focus-marking the object (and thus indicating 
that the immediate QUD is questioning it) gives a special status to that object, as 
compared to other constituents in the sentence. In other words, narrow focus ina 
question is particularly compatible with certain contexts, among which surprise, 
as Bianchi & Cruschina (2016) found for Italian and Italian dialects. 

It should be noted that a QUD analysis predicts, in principle, that XP-LiQs are 
felicitous in any context in which the speaker has a reason to shape the QUD 
in a particular way. Let us briefly return to the results of our study. We listed 
the items that conveyed a feeling of INTEREST in a specific constituent, as in, for 
example, (14). 


(14) a. Scenario: Your sister has been watching the champions league final. It 
was Chelsea against Bayern München. You thought Bayern München 
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would win, because they are a better team, but when you walk in the 
living room, your sister, wearing a Chelsea shirt, jumps up to hug you. 


You ask her: 
b. Chelsea-L1 won the Champions League? XP-LiQ 
c. Did Chelsea win the Champions League? DaliQ 
d. Is Chelsea the team that won the Champions League? CleftQ 


In (14), one can imagine that on top of the discrepancy between epistemic and 
evidential bias, the speaker also has a great interest in the outcome of the game. 
A post-hoc analysis of those examples did not show a trend or significant effect 
of interest on the rankings of li. We leave this for further research. 

Concluding this section, our finding is that the higher rating of XP-LiQs in 
surprise contexts as opposed to neutral ones is straightforwardly analyzed as 
the result of ls function as a focus marker, its effect being the shaping of the 
QUD. 


5.2 Open issues 


In the remainder of our paper, we will discuss a number of open issues. The first 
issue is concerned with the various strategies of focus marking that Macedonian 
has access to. In this paper, we concentrated on focus marking by the placement 
of li. However, focus can also be marked by placing a focal accent on a constituent 
and by word order. It is far from clear what the interplay is between these strate- 
gies and a complete analysis of focus marking of Macedonian needs to take all 
three into account. 

An additional open issue is the fact that in the experiment, we only tested 
contexts in which there is a bias conflict. Such contexts are very compatible with 
a QUD that is shaped by narrow-focus marking. Recall that we interpreted these 
results as evidence for a focus account. Such an account also predicts licensing 
of li in contexts that are compatible with focus marking for other reasons, such 
as in (15) from Bianchi et al. (2016), in which the speaker is double checking the 
constituent she is focus-marking. 


(15) Scenario: Peppe is an architect. Whenever he works in his office he comes 
home at 6pm; whenever he has to go to the land registry office or the town 
hall instead, he comes home late. 


A: Peppe came home late today. 
B: Did he have to go to the townhall? (Bianchi et al. 2016) 
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At this point, intuitions about examples like (15) in Macedonian are unclear and 
the felicity of XP-LiQs in such a context needs to be tested empirically. We leave 
this issue for further research. 

A final open issue is how polar questions with li attached to the verb, such as 
(1d) and (1e), rather than to an XP, are interpreted. While in Bulgarian, these can 
be interpreted as neutral questions (Rudin et al. 1999, Dukova-Zheleva 2010), in 
Macedonian the neutral way of forming questions is with dali, (1b), and the verb 
in V-LiQs is focused. DaliQs in Bulgarian, on the other hand, are not neutral. As 
mentioned in §2, it has been reported that V-LiQs also seem to convey a feeling 
of surprise. Whether this focus produces the same type of bias as what we have 
shown here for XP-LiQs remains for further research. 


6 Conclusion 


We presented an empirical study the results of which show that XP-LiQs are 
felicitous in contexts where there is surprise of the speaker about the property 
or entity that is denoted by the constituent that li is attached to. The surprise 
was expressed in the contexts as a contrast between a negative epistemic and 
a positive evidential bias. We interpreted this result by proposing that this is a 
pragmatic effect of the focus marking done by li: it focuses that constituent and 
in that way shapes the QUD. 


Abbreviations 

1, 2,3 first, second, third person M masculine 

COP copula PL plural 

DEF definite PRS present tense 

F feminine Q question particle 
F focus SG singular 
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Chapter 6 


Mirativity and the Bulgarian evidential 
system 


Elena Karagjosova 


Freie Universitat Berlin 


This paper provides an account of the Bulgarian admirative construction and its 
place within the Bulgarian evidential system based on (i) new observations on the 
morphological, temporal, and evidential properties of the admirative, (ii) a criti- 
cal reexamination of existing approaches to the Bulgarian evidential system, and 
(iii) insights from a similar mirative construction in Spanish. I argue in particular 
that admirative sentences are assertions based on evidence of some sort (reporta- 
tive, inferential, or direct) which are contrasted against the set of beliefs held by 
the speaker up to the point of receiving the evidence; the speaker’s past beliefs 
entail a proposition that clashes with the assertion, triggering belief revision and 
resulting in a sense of surprise. I suggest an analysis of the admirative in terms 
of a mirative operator that captures the evidential, temporal, aspectual, and modal 
properties of the construction in a compositional fashion. The analysis suggests 
that although mirativity and evidentiality can be seen as separate semantic cate- 
gories, the Bulgarian admirative represents a cross-linguistically relevant case of a 
mirative extension of evidential verbal forms. 


Keywords: mirativity, evidentiality, fake past 


1 Introduction 


The Bulgarian evidential system is an ongoing topic of discussion both with re- 
spect to its interpretation and its morphological buildup. In this paper, I focus on 
the currently poorly understood admirative construction. The analysis I present 
is based on largely unacknowledged observations and data involving the mor- 
phological structure, the syntactic environment, and the evidential meaning of 
the admirative. 
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Thus, it has largely remained unnoticed that the admirative (i) only allows 
for imperfect past participles which in admiratives receive a present tense inter- 
pretation, (ii) does not only encode direct evidence but may also be based on 
inferential and hearsay evidence, and (iii) is not only used in exclamatives but 
also in declaratives and is thus not tied to the exclamatory illocutionary force. 

Based on these facts, I suggest an analysis of the admirative construction in 
terms of a semantic operator which captures the evidential, temporal, aspectual, 
and modal properties of the construction in a compositional fashion, combin- 
ing insights from Bustamante’s (2013) analysis of the mirative extension of the 
Spanish imperfect and Smirnova’s (2011a, 2011b, 2013) analysis of the Bulgarian 
evidential. According to my analysis, admirative sentences are assertions based 
on evidence of some type (reportative, inferential, or direct) which are contrasted 
against the set of beliefs held by the speaker up to the point of receiving the evi- 
dence. The speaker's past beliefs entail a proposition which clashes with the as- 
sertion, triggering belief revision and resulting in a sense of surprise. The crucial 
idea adopted from Bustamante is related to the role of the tense and aspect mor- 
phology: the fact that the past tense morphology in admiratives is interpreted as 
referring to the present is accounted for by the assumption that tense is displaced 
and interpreted not within the assertion but under the admirative operator. The 
analysis distinguishes further between mirativity as a semantic category and ex- 
clamatory force as an illocutionary category and suggests that although mira- 
tivity and evidentiality can be seen as separate semantic categories, the Bulgar- 
ian admirative shows a cross-linguistically relevant case where evidential verbal 
forms acquire additional mirative meanings. 

The paper is organized as follows. §2 provides some background on the Bul- 
garian evidential system, the notion of mirativity, and previous work on the Bul- 
garian admirative and outlines the main points of departure for my analysis of 
the admirative. In 83, I discuss data showing that the Bulgarian admirative differs 
from other related evidential categories in terms of its temporal, evidential, and 
modal properties. $4 presents my account of these properties in terms of their 
relation to the special morphology of the admirative construction based on Bus- 
tamante's analysis of the Spanish mirative and $5 discusses some consequences 
and residual issues related to the proposal. 
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2 The Bulgarian evidential system and the notion of 
mirativity 


Traditionally, two different evidential paradigms are distinguished, morpholog- 
ically and historically (see Andrejcin 1944, Aronson 1967) related to the present 
perfect, each encoding different evidential sources: the renarrative expressing 
reportative (1) and the conclusive expressing inferential (2) evidence (see, e.g., 
Bojadziev et al. 1999, Pa$ov 1999, Nicolova 2008, and Jakobson 1971, who was 
among the first to call these forms evidential): 


(1) Ivan rabotil / rabotel. 
Ivan work.AoR.PTCP work.IPF.PTCP 


‘Ivan worked/works, it is said. 


(2) Ivane rabotil / rabotel. 
Ivan is work.AoR.PTCP work.IPF.PTCP 


‘Ivan has worked, I infer? 


This view, reflected in Table 1, is based on two assumptions: (i) the two evidential 
paradigms and the present perfect are formally composed of the present tense 
form of the auxiliary sám ‘be’ and a past l-participle that may be based on both 
imperfect and aorist stems, and (ii) the renarrative differs formally from the con- 
clusive and the perfect in terms of auxiliary drop in the 3"? person singular and 
plural. In addition to the tense marking of the /-participles (aorist or imperfect)? 
the participle stems usually encode either perfective or imperfective verbal/lexi- 
cal aspect (vid na glagola).? 


!“Inferential” refers both to inference from observable facts and from knowledge. 

?Note however that some verbs - 3" conjugation verbs as well as verbs like znaja ‘know’, sam 
‘be’ - only have one past participle, see e.g. Nicolova (2017). 

?See (i) and (ii) respectively. Note that there exist also verbs with a single form that can be both 


imperfective and perfective (biaspectual verbs; see, e.g., MacDonald & Markova 2010, Rivero 
& Slavkov 2014). 


(i) Pisal / pisel sám. 
Write.AOR.IPFV  Write.IPF.IPFV am 
‘I have written’/‘I have been writing’ 
(ii) Napisal / napisel sám. 
Write.AOR.PFV  write.IPF.PFV am 


‘I have finished writing’/‘I have been finishing writing’ 
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Table 1: The traditional Bulgarian evidential forms and the present per- 
fect of the verb pisa (‘write’) in 1sc and 3sc 


renarrative conclusive present perfect 


aorist imperfect aorist imperfect aorist imperfect 


pisalsám piselsam pisalsam piselsam pisal sam pisel sam 
pisal Ø pišel Ø pisal e pišel e pisal e pišel e 


Especially assumption (ii) above has been considered problematic, e.g. in work 
by Gerdžikov (1984), Ivančev (1988), Levin-Steinmann (2004), or Sonnenhauser 
(2013), where the different evidential forms are seen as belonging to one com- 
mon paradigm (called PERFECT-LIKE COMPLEX; see Ivančev 1988), and the usage or 
omission of the 3™¢ person auxiliary (called AUXILIARY VARIATION) as guided by 
discourse-pragmatic factors such as the coding of the point of view of the narra- 
tor vs. some non-narrator (Sonnenhauser 2013; see also Friedman 1981, Lindstedt 
1994, Fielder 1999). Formal semantic work, on the other hand, assumes a single 
evidential construction called PERFECT OF EVIDENTIALITY (Izvorski 1997) or THE 
EVIDENTIAL MORPHEME/MARKER (Smirnova 2011a,b, 2013, Koev 2017), formally 
uniquely characterized by a 3"? person auxiliary drop. 

As far as the interpretation of the evidential forms is concerned, formal anal- 
yses range from their encoding (i) indirect (reportative, inferential) evidence 
(see Izvorski 1997), (ii) indirect or direct evidence depending on the context (see 
Smirnova), and (iii) not encoding evidence at all (see Koev 2017). Thus Koev 
argues that the evidential forms merely indicate a spatio-temporal distance be- 
tween the event described by the sentence and the event of the speaker acquiring 
the evidence for his claim, from which the evidential meaning is pragmatically 
derived. Smirnova, on the other hand, assumes that the evidential encodes a tem- 
poral relation between the EVIDENCE ACQUISITION TIME (EAT) and the SPEECH 
TIME (ST) that, depending on context, is that of precedence (in reportative and 
inferential contexts) or coincidence (in direct contexts with exclamatory intona- 
tion), thus providing a formal account ofthe compatibility of the evidential forms 
with the expression of direct evidence. 

In the grammatical tradition, uses of evidential forms in direct evidential con- 
texts are dealt with by assuming a further evidential category or paradigm (see 
Stankov 1969) called the (AD)MIRATIVE, involving auxiliary drop in the 3'4 person 
and expressing surprise over some suddenly discovered fact or event, see (3). 


‘In addition, a fourth evidential category is sometimes assumed, the DUBITATIVE. It involves two 
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(3) Ivan rabotel! 
Ivan work.1PF.PTCP 


‘Tvan works!’ 


First noticed by Weigand (1925), the status of the admirative is subject to con- 
tinuing debate. While Weigand considers the admirative as a special use of the 
present perfect, others like Aleksova (2003) and Kim & Aleksova (2003) argue 
that the admirative is a special, expressive use of the conclusive that indicates 
a mismatch between what is expected based on inference and the actual state 
of affairs (see also BeSevliev 1928, Ivancev 1976, Guentchéva 1990). On the other 
hand, Andrejéin (1938) views the admirative (which he calls “inopinativus”) as a 
special use of the renarrative forms serving the expression of facts unexpected 
for the speaker (see also Nicolova 1993, Bojadziev et al. 1999, Hauge 1999). The 
semantics of the admirative is described in Nicolova (2013) more specifically in 
terms of asserting a state of affairs p and expressing surprise over p, where p 
is discovered immediately before the speech time and the surprise stems from 
the fact that the speaker’s previous knowledge implies not-p rather than p (see 
also Guentchéva 1990). Finally, while the evidential source indicated by the admi- 
rative is generally assumed to be direct, some authors (e.g. Aleksova 2001, Kim 
& Aleksova 2003, Simeonova 2015) argue that other evidential sources such as 
hearsay and inference may also be involved; see (4), where the admirative is fe- 
licitous in all three evidential contexts: 


(4) Context: Ivan thought that Stojan did not work. (i) direct evidence: Ivan 
sees Stojan working. (ii) inference: Ivan notices that the door to Stojan’s 
study is closed. (iii) hearsay: Petar tells Ivan that Stojan is working. Ivan 
believes it and exclaims: 


Toj rabotel! 
he work.IPF.PTCP 
‘He works!’ (Simeonova 2015: 3; slightly modified) 


Based on such evidence, Simeonova (2015) argues in favor of an account of the 
admirative in terms of mirativity, rather than in terms of evidentiality. 


further forms of the auxiliary - present (sam) and the past participle (bil) - and auxiliary drop 
in the 3" person. It expresses the speaker's doubt with respect to the truth of some renarrated 
proposition, see, e.g., BojadZiev et al. (1999), Pašov (1999). I assume for now that the dubitative 
is an additional interpretation of the renarrative in accordance with Bojadziev et al. (1999) and 
do not deal with it in this paper. 
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In fact, mirativity as a semantic category encoding the speaker’s surprise due 
to new and unexpected information has been argued to be independent from ev- 
identiality since miratives do not make claims about the source of evidence for 
the proposition. Rather, this source may be of any kind: direct observation, in- 
ference, or hearsay (see, e.g., Jacobsen 1964, Watters 2002). Mirativity may be ex- 
pressed by various grammatical forms (DeLancey 1997, 2001, 2012), next to other 
means such as lexicalized adverbials, conventionalized constructions (such as En- 
glish (It) turns out (that) S), and intonation.? Aikhenvald (2012) discusses cross- 
linguistic evidence for a number of grammatical categories, most prominently 
evidential forms, tense, and aspect that can acquire mirative meanings such as 
sudden realization, unexpected new information, and surprise. She refers to such 
extensions of non-mirative grammatical categories towards mirative interpreta- 
tions in certain contexts as “mirative strategies”. Differences between evidentials 
and miratives include the observations that miratives have an assertive force, 
whereas evidentials typically do not, and that some mirative constructions are 
restricted with respect to particular tense and/or aspect forms or combinations 
of tense and aspect forms, whereas evidential constructions do not obey restric- 
tions as to tense and aspect combinations (Aikhenvald 2012: 441). In spite of these 
differences, in a number of languages evidential forms such as non-firsthand 
evidentials or dedicated inferential and reportative evidentials acquire mirative 
“overtones” in certain contexts which can be strengthened by additional means 
such as particles and interjections (ibid.). 

It seems that mirativity and evidentiality are closely intertwined also in the 
case of the Bulgarian admirative. Although the Bulgarian admirative does not 
make claims about a particular evidential source, as indicated by (4), it is for- 
mally related to the renarrative paradigm in that it involves auxiliary drop, and 
its tense and aspect morphology is restricted to particular forms and combina- 
tions, as will be shown in §3. Further evidence that will be provided in §3 shows 
that the Bulgarian admirative has assertive force and involves speaker commit- 
ment, while the renarrative does not, and differs from the conclusive both in 
terms of aspectual restrictions and auxiliary behavior. Moreover, I show that the 
admirative is not only used in exclamative but also in declarative sentences, a 
property of mirative constructions that has been attested crosslinguistically (see, 
e.g., Bustamante 2013). All these facts suggest that the Bulgarian admirative can 
be seen as a mirative extension of a specific combination of the verbal categories 
evidentiality, tense, and aspect. 


?See also Bustamante (2013: 160) on the Spanish mirative verb resultar ‘turn out’, as well as 
Tatevosov & Maisak (1999: 290) on the Tsakhur mirative particle ji ‘it turns out that’. 
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Previous accounts of the admirative do not take these properties into consid- 
eration. This concerns first and foremost the aspectual restrictions of the admira- 
tive. Although Smirnova (2013: 505) argues that only the “present tense form of 
the indirect evidential” can yield a direct evidential interpretation, she does not 
account for this property in her analysis.° On the contrary, Smirnova argues that 
the evidential stems do not encode aspectual difference but carry temporal infor- 
mation only. In addition, there is evidence that the much debated question of 
the aspectual properties of the imperfect and the aorist and their relation to the 
morphological opposition perfective/imperfective (see, e.g., Demina 1976, Son- 
nenhauser 2006) is highly relevant for the analysis of the Bulgarian evidential 
system in general and the admirative in particular. 

Secondly, earlier accounts rely on the assumption that the admirative is tied to 
exclamatory mood. Thus, Aleksova (2003), Simeonova (2015), and Sonnenhauser 
(2015) treat all auxiliary-less evidential forms in exclamatives as admiratives.’ 
Similarly, Smirnova’s analysis of the interpretation of evidential forms in direct 
contexts relies on the assumption that the expression of direct evidence is re- 
lated to exclamative mood. Instead, I argue with Bustamante (2013) that a dis- 
tinction must be made between mirativity as a semantic category encoded by 
various linguistic means (intonation, mirative predicates, verbal morphology) on 
the one hand and exclamations/exclamatives as illocutionary categories on the 
other: while both exclamations (declaratives with intonation marking exclama- 
tory force) and exclamatives (special constructions with exclamatory force) can 
mark the speaker's surprise due to unexpected information,’ there are several 
properties that distinguish them from mirative constructions in general, such 
as intonation pattern (which can both be falling and rising with miratives; see 
more details in Bustamante 2013: 152-153), force (declarative for miratives vs. ex- 
clamatory for exclamations/exclamatives), and embeddability under certain pred- 
icates. Moreover, while miratives indicate a clash with previous beliefs, exclama- 
tions/exclamatives express a general emotive attitude towards the proposition 


$Moreover, describing the imperfect /-participles in the evidential forms in terms of "present 
tense forms” is not entirely correct, since, as will be shown in 83, the temporal contribution 
of the renarrative imperfect participles may, depending on the context, involve reference to 
the present or the past, due to the well-known syncretism between the participle forms for 
the present and the imperfect (e.g. pisel sám), as well as present perfect and pluperfect (e.g. bil 
sam pisel), and future perfect and past future perfect (e.g. stjal sam da sam pisel); see Andrejcin 
(1944: 266). This syncretism has been dealt with both in terms of homonymy (e.g. Andrejéin 
1944) and polysemy or ambiguity (e.g. Demina 1959). 

"See also Guentchéva (2017) who argues that admirative constructions are marked by exclama- 
tory intonation and indicate discrepancy between what is expected and what is observed. 

®Rett (2011) points out that exclamations and mirativity markers both refer to speaker expecta- 
tions. 
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(surprise, admiration, amazement), which is demonstrated by the acceptability 
of exclamations in contexts in which the speaker already believes the informa- 
tion expressed but is exclaiming in order to point it out, such as You overslept 
again! Which was also to be expected. (Bustamante 2013: 149, 154-155). In con- 
trast, miratives are not felicitous in contexts in which the speaker already knows 
or believes the information and are thus assertions expressing that the speaker 
has just discovered something unexpected, as will also be shown for the Bulgar- 
ian admirative. This property indicates that miratives are modalized propositions 
rather than a kind of speech act (Bustamante 2013: 159). 

In addition to disregarding the use of admiratives in declarative sentences, 
Smirnova’s account of the use of evidential forms in contexts of direct evidence 
is further inadequate because it is based on an operator EXCL which has no illocu- 
tionary semantics but is specifically designed to fix the desired temporal relation 
between the evidence acquisition time EAT and the speech time ST, which in di- 
rect evidence contexts is that of coincidence (EAT = ST) and in indirect evidence 
contexts one of precedence (EAT < ST)? But even genuine illocutionary oper- 
ators (such as E-FORCE in Rett 2011: 429) are unable to account for the relation 
between the morphological form and the semantic properties of the admirative 
that will be discussed in 83 and that distinguish the admirative from exclamatory 
uses of the other two evidential forms, the renarrative and the conclusive. 

Finally, considering the Bulgarian evidential system as a whole, the assump- 
tion of a single evidential morpheme expressing various evidential sources is a 
simplification that does not account for the actual usage of the Bulgarian evi- 
dential forms. As will be shown in $3, it is far from settled that the conclusive 
involves auxiliary drop. The fact that the admirative is restricted with respect to 
the form of the /-participle militates against such a view as well. In addition, for- 
mal analyses like Izvorski (1997) and Koev (2017) are unable to accommodate the 
admirative since they are not compatible with direct evidence: Izvorski's analy- 
sis relies exclusively on indirect evidence and Koev's analysis on spatio-temporal 
distance between EAT and the event, which is not true for direct evidence. The 
auxiliary variation hypothesis is not tenable either once the admirative enters 
the picture: an explanation in terms of pragmatic effects related to points of 
view would falsely predict that the auxiliary-less admirative forms are tied to 
a non-narrator. 

In the next section, I provide evidence for the properties of the Bulgarian admi- 
rative discussed above which strongly suggests an analysis in terms of a mirative 
extension of evidential verbal forms. 


?In addition, applying Smirnova's analysis to admiratives in declarative sentences would falsely 
tie the admirative to indirect evidence, as the illocutionary operator DECL she defines would 
lead to an indirect evidence interpretation. 
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3 The Bulgarian admirative 


The Bulgarian admirative differs from renarrative and conclusive evidentials in 
a number of morphological and semantic properties: 


3.1 


* While the admirative (which may, similar to the conclusive, be based on 


inferential evidence) always involves auxiliary drop, the auxiliary of the 
conclusive may be omitted under certain conditions (discussed below). 


* Whereas renarrative and conclusive evidentials both use aorist and imper- 


fect participles, the forms of the admirative are restricted to imperfect par- 
ticiples. 


* The admirative is not only used in exclamations but also in declarative 


sentences with declarative illocutionary force. 


* While the admirative expresses speaker commitment to the underlying 


proposition, the renarrative is underspecified in this respect.' 


* Whereas in the case of the admirative the past morphology expresses refer- 


ence to present events, the temporal interpretation of the renarrative may 
vary between past and present depending on participle type and context. 


* Admirative sentences are always related to a clash of beliefs, whereas re- 


narrative and conclusive evidentials (and the present perfect for that mat- 
ter) used in exclamations may express a wider range of emotive attitudes 
next to (or beyond) surprise. 


Admiratives based on inferential evidence and conclusives with 


and without auxiliary 


Formal research on the Bulgarian evidential system is based on the assumption 
that the conclusive involves auxiliary drop and is thus formally indistinguish- 
able from the renarrative and the admirative. While Izvorski (1997) and Koev 
(2017) adopt a single-morpheme assumption without discussing any data or the 
possibility of auxiliary variation,’ Smirnova's (2011a, 2011b, 2013) analysis of the 


°T do not exclude though that the renarrative expresses the commitment of the reporter towards 


the reported proposition; see also Smirnova (2011a, 2013). 


"Koev (2017: 3, fn. 2) mentions that "the use of evidential forms in inferential contexts is some- 


what more restricted than their use in reportative contexts", possibly due to dialectal variation, 
however without elaborating on any evidence for this contrast. In fact, no data on this topic 
can be found in what may be considered the main work on Bulgarian dialectology, Stojkov 
(2002). Izvorski (1997), on the other hand, seems to assume that evidential forms that retain 
the auxilary in the 3'* person are ambiguous between the conclusive and the present perfect. 
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evidential is based on data which partly runs against native speakers’ intuitions. 
Thus, examples like (5), intended to demonstrate the use of the auxiliary-less 
evidential form in inferential contexts, were rejected by all 11 informants in a 
small-scale acceptability judgement task in favor of an alternative form (imper- 
fect or aorist participle) containing the auxiliary; see (6) and (7).'2 


(5) Inferential context: Your late aunt Maria spent the last months of her life 
in Paris. No one knows why. After the funeral, you found a first chapter 
of an unauthored manuscript about Paris in Maria’s papers. You inferred 
that Maria was writing a book. When one of the relatives asks you how 
Maria spent the last months of her life, you say: 


Maria pisala kniga. 
Maria write.AOR.PTCP.IPFV book 
5 


‘Maria was writing a book, [I inferred]? (Smirnova 2013: 497; my glosses) 


(6) Mariae pisala kniga. 
Maria is write.AOR.PTCP.IPFV book 
“Maria was writing a book, [I inferred]: 

(7 Mariae pisela kniga. 
Maria is write.IPF.PTCP.IPFV book 
“Maria was writing a book, [I inferred]: 

For two of the items - Smirnova (2013: 480, (3) and 498, (35)) - 6 informants pre- 

ferred the original auxiliary-less version. Looking closer at the contexts of the 

examples, however, they seem to be ambiguous between inferential, renarrative, 
and admirative interpretations. Thus, while Smirnova's example (3) describes 

a situation in which the speaker spontaneously informs her husband of a new 

surprising fact she just has discovered and thus allows for an admirative inter- 

pretation, example (35) draws on evidence from a calendar entry of the person 
the speaker talks about, which can be interpreted as a second-hand evidential 
source licensing auxiliary-less renarrative forms. 


The survey involved 11 native speakers born and living in Sofia, 3 male, 8 female, aged between 
20 and 80, 10 of them university graduates, 1 high-school graduate. The survey was designed 
as a forced-choice task, with 5 alternatives to choose from for the target utterance: the verb in 
its indicative present form, aorist participle with auxiliary, aorist participle without auxiliary, 
imperfect participle with and imperfect participle without auxiliary. As a reviewer pointed 
out to me, the fact that the participants could not choose more than one answer could have 
obscured cases where the version with the auxiliary was possible but less preferred. Still, the 
survey shows that the preferred forms are the ones containing the auxiliary. 
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These observations show not only that the usage of Bulgarian evidential forms 
is highly sensitive to context, but also that evidential forms in inferential contexts 
are not necessarily auxiliary-less and are at least in those cases formally distin- 
guishable from admiratives based on inferential evidence." 

At the same time, it seems that the acceptance of auxiliary-less conclusives 
may not merely be influenced by context but related to some aspectual properties 
of the evidential form. Thus it seems that the auxiliary may be omitted when the 
l-participle is based on the aorist form of a perfective verb (or a verb like sam 
‘be’ which is underspecified with respect to aspectual distinctions), while the 
temporal interpretation of the form remains the same in both versions: 


(8) Context: Ivan, looking at his watch: 
To (e) stanalo veče mnogo käsno. 
it is become.AOR.PTCP.PFV already very late 


‘It has already become very late! 


For comparison, the insertion of the auxiliary into an admirative sentence 
changes the temporal interpretation from present to past and renders the sen- 
tence infelicitous in the mirative context: 


(9) Inferential mirative context: Ivan thought that Stojan was not working, but 
then he notices that the light in Stojan's study is on and exclaims: 


Stojan rabotel! / #Stojan e rabotel! 
Stojan work.iPr.PTCP.IPFV Stojan is work.IPF.PTCP.IPFV 


‘Stojan is working!/Stojan has been working! 


What seems to distinguish the two versions in (8) is what can be described as the 
emotional intensity of the utterance which is greater without the auxiliary. This 
effect is neutralized when the conclusive is used in an exclamation: 


(10) Ja go viž ti, kakvo (e) namislil starijat djavol! 
well he.acc look.ımp you what is plotted.AOR.PTCP.PFV old.DEF devil 
(Levin-Steinmann 2004: 150) 


‘Look what he has plotted, the old devil!’ 


Of course, one could say that the auxiliary-less forms are the “real” evidential forms, whereas 
the ones retaining the auxiliary are forms of the present perfect with a similar conclusive 
meaning, as Izvorski (1997) seems to suggest. 
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In contrast, the auxiliary-less evidential form in (5) which is considered problem- 
atic by my informants is based on an imperfective aorist participle. This indicates 
that this aspectual combination may be less acceptable without the auxiliary in 
non-mirative inferential contexts than an aorist perfective participle. Clarify- 
ing the morphological status of the conclusive goes, however, beyond the scope 
of the present study and must be left for future work. For my current purposes, 
it suffices to conclude that admiratives differ formally from conclusives in terms 
of both aspectual properties and auxiliary behavior. 


3.2 Admiratives and declaratives 


As already pointed out, mirative constructions are not tied to exclamatory illo- 
cutionary force crosslinguistically. This applies to the Bulgarian admirative as 
well. As the examples below show, sentences containing admirative forms with 
auxiliary drop and imperfect past participles with present tense interpretation 
can be used in declarative sentences with non-exclamative, declarative intona- 
tion, where they express commitment to the asserted proposition as well as a 
clash between the proposition and the speaker’s past beliefs. 


(11) Ne bjah prava, kogato pisah, Ge Koslukov ne raboti. Tose 
NEG was right when wrote that Koslukov NEG work.PRs it REFL 
okaza oste po-loso - toj rabotel. 
turned.out more worse he work.IPF.PTCP 
‘I was not right when I wrote that Koslukov wasn't working. It turned out 
to be worse - he obviously is working: 


In (11), the admirative sentence is semantically embedded under the mirative 
predicate okazva se 'it turns out' which already makes the mirative meaning of 
the admirative sentence salient: the speaker indicates that, prior to the discov- 
ery of facts suggesting the opposite, her belief base contained the proposition 
“Koslukov is not working”. Since the admirative sentence asserts that Ko&lukov 


“See also Levin-Steinmann (2004: 33) who discusses an auxiliary-less “reduced perfect” ascer- 
taining the existence of some state and mainly involving the perfective aspect. 

PEntire example: Ne bjah prava, kogato pisah, &e programnijat direktor v BNT Emil Koslukov ne 
raboti, zastoto godinata vece si tece, a vse oste njama programna shema. To se okaza oste po- 
lošo — toj rabotel. I kato ne moža da “izraboti” dobroto predavane “Denjat zapocva s kultura”, 
kompensira s drugi dve predavanija. ‘I was not right when I wrote that the program director of 
the Bulgarian National Television Emil Koslukov wasn't working, since the year has already 
begun and yet no program plan exists. It turned out to be worse - he obviously is working. 
And since he did not manage to ruin the good show “The day begins with culture", he did it to 
two other shows instead! (http://e-vestnik.bg/27704/) 
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is working, it suggests that the speaker’s belief base has been revised as a result 
of receiving some evidence. The evidence which causes the belief clash may be 
of any kind: reported, inferred, or directly observed. Note that neither the pres- 
ence nor the form (past aorist) of the mirative predicate okaza se have an impact 
on the mirative interpretation: